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INTRODUCTION 



As required by section 403 of the Carl D, Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, the first interim report of the National Assessment of Vocational 
Education is hereby submitted to Congress.*^ 

BACKGROUND OF THE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

Section 403 mandates that the Department of Education conduct a 
National Assessment of Vocational Education that includes "descriptions and 
evaluations" in nine areas: 

1. Vocational education services being delivered to special 
populations. 

2. The act's effects in helping the nation's vocational 
education system to modernize and meet changing needs 
of the workplace. 

3. The resources needed to meet the nation's job training 
needs . 

4. The impact of vocational programs on the academic 
skills and employment opportunities of students. 

5. The coordination of vocational education programs with 
employment and training and economic development 
activities of the states. 

6. The coordination of vocational education programs and 
services for disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

7. The skills and competencies developed by states to 
assess their vocational programs. 

8. The effectiveness of vocational education programs for 
persons with limited proficiency in English 



^Copies "his interim report are available by writing to the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education, U,S, Department of Education, 400 
Maryland Ave., S.W, , Room 3141, Washington, DC 20202. 



9. The effectiveness of the federal bilingual vocational 
training program. 

To carry out this mandate, the Department of Education established the 
National Assessment of Vocational Education (referred to in this report as 
the National Assessment, or NAVE) to. conduct "independent studies and 
analysis." The National Assessment will submit a final report to Congress 
in January 1989. 

In January 1987, the National Assessment submitted to Congress a study 
plan identifying five broad research areas to deal with the topics outlined 
by Congress: 



1. Implementation of the Perkins Act. 

2. Access of special populations to vocational education. 

3. Status of vocational education in secondary schools. 

4. Status of postsecondary vocational education. 

5. Skills training and the economy. 



Each of these research areas is described in the study plan. For 
reference purposes, a summary of the major provisions of the Perkins Act is 
included in an appendix at the end of this report. 



OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 



The purposes of this interim report are to provide Congress with infor- 
mation that has emerged from some of the research conducted to date and 
describe all the research projects underway. The intent is to begin 
constructing a framework for the discussion of federal policy in vocational 
education that lies ahead. This report has two parts. The first part 
discusses trends in vocational education and issues concerning vocational 
education for disadvantaged persons. The second part contains profiles of 
the studies being conducted in each area of the study plan. 

Chapter 1, "Participation in High School Vocational Education," 
presents a brief statistical portrait of enrollment in vocational education 
at the secondary level as of 1982 and some preliminary evidence on change 
since then in enrollments. Contrary to the notion of distinct academic. 



general, and vocational tracks in high schools, nearly all students take 
some vocational education. More then 60 percent of high school vocational 
education is occupationally specific. Students who take more vocational 
education in high school also appear to take more credits in tot£.l before 
graduating so that the credits they complete in English, mathematics and 
science, and other subjects are not greatly affected. But overall enroll- 
ment in vocational education courses appears co be declining in response to 
a variety of forces at the state and local levels. The effects appear to 
be greater on certain coiaponents of the secondary school system, such as 
area vocational schools, than on others. 

Oiiapter 2, "Disadvantaged Persons and Vocational Education Policy," 
(1) discusses the problems various disadvantaged populations have with 
vocational education services at the secondary and postsecondary levels; (2) 
describes Perkins Act provisions to serve disadvantaged persons; and (3) 
identifies, on the basis of some preliminary field studies, how states and 
localities are responding to these provisions. Among the special popula- 
tions assisted through the Perkins Act, the disadvantaged receive the 
largest set-aside of funds. The prime issue is whether the provisions of 
the Perkins Act are directing resources to the most important needs of 
disadvantaged stuaents at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

Chapters 3 through 7 are profiles of the projects to be conducted in 
five broad research areas identified in the study plan. Each chapter 
begins b> summarizing the basic issues in its area and relating them to the 
study mandate, and then proceeds to describe the full range of issues 
involved and the research projects already under way or soon to be ini- 
tiated. 

This document is a progress report intended only to further define the 
issues and present some basic descriptive data. No findings or recommen- 
dations of the National Assessment of Vocational Education are included. 
Findings and recommendations will be presented in the final report to 
Congress, due January 1989. 

The second interim report of the National Assessment required by the 
study mandate will be devoted to results from research on the outcomes of 
vocational education at the secondary and postsecondary levels, together 
x^ith additional information beyond what is included in this report on the 
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extent of participation in vocational education, trends in enroilment, and 
services being provided to special populations. 

An external advisory panel of distinguished educators and vocational 
educators, public policy analysts, administrators, and research experts met 
December 14-15, 1987, and reviewed this interim report. The panel will 
also several times in the future at important points in the National 
Assessment. Members of the Advisory Panel are listed in the appendix. 

This report was written by the staff of the National Assessment. 
Robert Meyer and Lana Muraskin wrote chapter 1. Lana Muraskin wrote 
chapter 2. Chapters 3 through 7 were written by the entire staff- -David 
Goodwin, Robert Meyer, Lana Muraskin, Dorothy Shaler, and John Wirt. 
Secretarial assistance was provided by Angela Fields and Karen Wilmer. 
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Chapter 1 



PARTICIPATION IN HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATIO N 

This chapter presents two analyses of secondary school enrollments in 
vocational education and other subject areas. The first analysis provides 
a detailed portrait of vocational enrollment for the high school class of 
1982. The portrait is derived from high school transcripts for a. nationally 
representative sample of approximately 9,000 high school graduates, col- 
lected as a part of the High School and Beyond Survey (HS&B) . These data 
are currently the most up-to-date source of course enrollment information 
at the national level. The second analysis describes emerging patterns of 
change in enrollments since 1982, based primarily on two state-level studies 
that have been donp by others and some local case studies conducted as part 
of the National Assessment. 

The portrait of vocational education that emerges in the first part of 
this chapter differs significantly from ear' ler reports that were based 
either on program participation data or on aggregate state enrollment data 
(for example. Vocational Education Data System--VEDS— or earlier federal 
enrollment data). In part, the difference stems from the fact that high 
school transcripts provide sufficient detail to distinguish among different 
types of vocational education, ranging from very general courses fuch as 
Typing I to advanced specific courses such as Carpentry III. Program 
participation data, which classify students as academic, general, or 
vocational students, are inherently incapable of making these distinctions 
and, of course, provide no information on the degree of participation in 
vocational education. 

In addition, because transcripts document the entire high school ex- 
perience, grades nine through twelve, we have been able to analyze students' 
patterns of enrollment over four years, and thus, for example, to assess 
the extent to which students complete a sequence of vocational instruction 
in a single subject area. Annual aggregate enrollment :ata such as VEDS 
provide a snapshot of enrollment?, in a single year and therefore provide no 
information concerning the pattern or degree of student participation in 
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vocational education. ^ Since these character:,stics are .mportant for a 
thorough description and evaluation of vocational education, most, if not 
all, analyses conducted by the National Assessment will rely on data sets 
containing transcripts or equivalent information. ^ Appendix A, at the end 
of this chapter, provides a more detailed criticism of program participation 
data. 

The plan for this chapter is as follows. The first section summarlzei? 
a new Secondary School Course Taxonomy(the SST) that was developed by the 
National Assessment to provide a policy-relevant taxonomy of all academic, 
vocational, ani other high school courses. The second section presents 
enrollment data for the alternative types of vocational instruction defined 
by the SST. This analys.is, which is based on transcript data from the HS&B 
Survey, , is followed by an examination of who participates in vocational 
education. The short answer is nearly everyone: 97 percent of all 1982 
high school graduates participated in at least one vocational course during 
high school. The third and fourth sections provide a brief analysis of 
alternative patterns of vocational nrollment and an integrated analysis of 
the links between enrollment in vocational education and academic subjects 
(such as mathematics and science). 



An additional problem with VEDS and earlier federal enrollment data is 
that these data were collected by states using procedures and definitions 
that wero cften inconsistent. The transcripts used in o« r analysis were 
cjded using a national course classification scheme (the Classification of 
Secondary School Courses). 

The project profiles in part ir describe several studies that will 
draw on transcript data from the high school classes of 1960, 1964 1969 
1972, 1976 to 1981, 1982, and 1987. Transcript data for the class of 1987 
are currevitly being collected in the High School Transcript Study for the 
Class of 1987. ' " 

^Most of the data presented in this chapter were taken from a report- 
prepared for the National Assessment by E. Gareth Hoachlander, Cynthia L 
Brown, and John Tuma of MPR Associates, Inc., Berkeley, California \ddi- 
tional data were prepared by staff of Decision Resources Corporation and 

^The High school and Beyond transcript data document all courses caken 
by Students in grades 9 through 12, including courses taken at area voca- 
tional/technical centers and other institutions, and courses taken at high 
schools by transfer students. 

1-2 
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The chapter closes with a discussion of available evidence concerning 
trends in vocational enrollments since 1982 and the policy implications of 
these trends. More definitive information on recent enrollments in voca- 
tional and nonvocational coursework will be available this summer at the 
conclusion of the High School Transcript Survey for the Class of "987, 
sponsored by the National Assessment with the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Services (OSERS). the National Science Foundation, and 
the Center for Educational Statistics (CES). An additional description of 
this project is presented in chapter 4 of this report. 

A CLASSIFTCAT-ION OF VOCATIONAL COURSES 

To describe the high school curriculum in an informative but concise 
way, it was necessary to develop a classification scheme that differentiates 
and groups ccirses by curriculum area, subject, field, and level. The SST, 
which was developed for this purpose, appears in appendix B at che end of 
this chapter. 5 This chapter uses the SST to provide a brief analysis of 
secondary vocational education. As discussed in the project prefixes, 
subsequent full-length reports will use the SST to develop a consistent, 
historical analysis of the high school curriculum. 

The SST comprises four principal curriculum areas: academic, voca- 
tional, personal /other, and special education. The academic curriculum is 
divided into six subject areas: mathematics, science, English, social 
studies, fine arts (music, art, drama, dance, and crafts), and foreign 
languages. These subjects are further subdivided by fields such as social 
science, biology, cheuiistry. and physics and, where appropriate, levels 
such as basic, regular, and advanced. 

The vocational curriculum comprises three major divisions. The firs<-, 
consumer and homemaking education (C&HE), differs from the other two areas 
in that its courses are generally intended to prepare students for roles 



^The SST was developed for the National Assessment by Cynthia L. 
Brown, E. Gareth Hoachlander, and Robert H. Meyer, with the assistance of 
National Assessment staff, staff of che NAVE Support Center (VESAC), and an 
external expert review panel. The SST will be published as a report of the 
National Assessment. 
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outside the paid labor market. The second, general labor market preparation 
(GLMP), consists of a set of courses or instructional areas that provide 
skills that are related to employment but are not specific to a particular 
occupation. This division includes Typing I, Introductory Industrial, Work 
Experience/Career Exploration, and General Skills, such as Business Math. 
The third, specific labor market preparation (SLMP), is divided into seven 
vocational subjects: agriculture and renewable resources, business, 
marketing, health, occupational home economics, trade and industrial, and 
technical and communications. The business and trade and industrial 
subjects are further separated into business management and business 
support, and construction trades, mechanics and repairers, precision produc- 
tion (i.e., drafting, electronics, machine shop, graphic arts, and wood- 
working), and transportation. 

The eleven specific labor market subjects and C&HE are all divided as 
follows: first course in a sequence (e.g., Carpentry I), second or later 
course in a sequence, and nonsequential courses (courses that could not 
unambiguously be identified as belonging to a sequence of specific occupa- 
tional training on the basis of the course title). These distinctions in 
subject and level make it possible to identify training patterns that 

reflect a progressive sequence of training, as opposed to exploration of 

multiple-subject areas at an introductory level. 

The personal /other curricula- comprises a set of instructional areas 

generally intended for personal development, including health, physical 

education, and religion classes (which are taken mostly by private school 

students) . 

Special education courses accounted for a pmall proportion of courses 
in the HS&B transcript data file, largely because special education students 
tended to be excluded from the sample. Because little is known abont the 
enrollment patterns of special education students, a large sample of special 
education students will be included in the class of 1987 transcript study 
described on page 1-3. The project profiles in part II discuss the National 
Assessment's proposed research in this area. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT 



Evidence from the high school class of 1982 indicates that enrollment 
in high school vocational education is nearly universal: 97 percent of the 
high school graduates from this cohort enrolled in at least one vocational 
course in grades nine through twelve (see table 1-1). Enrollments ranged 
from as little as half a credit (a one-period, one-semester course) to 8 
credits or more.^ Half of all students took 4 or more credits. Clearly, 
enrollment in vocational education is a matter of degree, not an either-or 
proposition. 

Vocational enrollments accounted for ZO percent of the total coursework 
taken by the graduates of the high school class of 1982, almost 4-1/2 full- 
year courses, on average. The great majority of this coursework was taken 
during the eleventh and twelfth grades. As table 1-2 indicates, specific 
labor market preparation accounted for 63 percent of all vocational course- 
work. General labor market courses and C&HE accounted for the remaining 22 
and 15 percent, respectively. 

The magnitude of special labor market training may surprise people who 
think of high school vocational education as consisting primarily of 
woodshop and other introductory industrial arts courses. First courses in 
a sequence of specific labor market preparation were the most prevalent 
type of training, representing nearly 40 percent of all vocational educa- 
tion. However, second or later courses in a sequence of specific labor 
market preparation accounted for nearly half that amount. Nonsequential 
courses accounted for only 5 percent of all vocational coursework. 

Table 1-3 lists vocational enrollments by detailed subject areas. 
Typing I, a course taken by 65 percent of all high school graduates, 
accounted for more than half of the credits in the general labor market 
division.^ The vocational curriculum, however, was dominated by three 



6a one credit course is defined as a course that meets 5 periods (50 
to 60 minutes) per week over the entire school year. Accordingly, courses 
that meet for two periods each day for a full year earn 2 credits and 
courses that meet once a day for a half-year (one semester) earn 1/2 credit. 

^Introductory industrial arts, work experience /career exploration, and 
general skills accounted for an additional 0.42 credits. 
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Tables 1-1. The Degree of Participation 
in High School Vocational Education, 1982 



Vocational Percentage 
Credits Taken of Students 



0.0 


3.0 


0.5 


4.3 


1.0 


6.8 


2.0 


13.2 


3.0 


13.4 


4.0 


12.3 


5.0 


10.8 


6.0 


11.3 


7.0 


8.3 


8.0 or more 


16.5 




100.0 



Source: High School and Beyond Sophmore Cohort Transcript File 
Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Department of Education! 
Note: All tables in this chapter are based on 1982 data and the 
columns may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Table 1-2. Average Enrollment in Major Types 
of Vocational Education, 1982 



Vocational Subjects 



Average 
Enrollment 
(credits) 



Share of All 
Vocational Education 
(percentage^ 



Consumer and Homemaking 
Education (C&HE) 

General Labor Market 
Preparation (GLMP) 

Specific Labor Market 
Preparation (SLMP) 

First course 

Second course or later 

Nonsequential course 

All Vocational Education 

All High School Coursework 



0>56 

0.97 

2.74 

1.66 
0.84 

CL24 

4.35 
21.52 



22.3 

22.3 

63.0 

38.2 
19.3 
5.5 

100.0 

N.A. 



Source : See Table 1-1. 



N.A. Not applicable. 
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Table 1-3. 

Average Enrollment in Vocational Subjects 



Average Share of All 
Enrollment Voc&tional Education 
Vocaviional Subjects (credits) -percentage) 



Consumer and Homemaking 
Education 

General Labor Market Preparation 
Typing I 

Introductory Industrial 

Work Experience /Career Exploration 

General Skills 

Specific Labor 14arket Preparation 

Agriculture 

Business 

Business Management 
Business Support 

Marketing and Distribution 
Health 

Occupational Home Economics 

Trade and Industrial 
Construction Trades 
Mechanics and Repairers 
Precision Production 
Transportation 

Technical and Communications 



0.65 1^*9 



0.97 


22.3 


0.55 


12.6 


0.15 


3.4 


0.16 




3.7 




0.11 


2.5 


2.74 


63.0 


0.20 


4.6 


1.01 


23.2 


0.22 


5.1 


0.79 


18.2 


0.15 


3.4 


0.04 


0.9 


0.16 


3.7 


0.93 


21.4 


0.12 


2.8 


0.22 


5.1 


0.59 


13.6 


a 


__b 


0.10 


2.3 



All Vocational Education ^♦35 100.0 



Source ; See table 1-1. 
^) Less than 0.005. 
Less than 0.05. 
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subjects: business, trade and industry, and C&HE. Business, along with 
Typing I, accounted for more than a third of the vocational curriculum, and 
the three largest subject areas, plus Typing I, accounted for almost three- 
quarters of the curriculum. The rest of the curriculum consisted of several 
relatively small subject areas: agriculture (4.6 percent), marketing (3.4 
percent), health (0.9 percent), occupational home economics (3.7 percent), 
and technical and communications (2.3 percent). Although individually 
small, these areas collectively were equal in size to consumer and home- 
making education, representing 15 percent of all vocational coursework. 



WHO TAKES VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 



Although participation in vocational education is nearly universal, 
there was substantial variation in the degree of participation in 1982, as 
indicated in table 1-4 (and table 1-1). Predictably, students who expected 
to go to work directly after completing high school rather than continuing 
their formal schooling exhibited the greatest demand for vocational train- 
ing, enrolling in an average of 6.01 credits, almost 40 percent more than 
the average level of enrollment for all students. Surprisingly, students 
who planned to obtain as much as two or more years of training at a post- 
secondary vocational/technical institution enrolled in secondary vocational 
courses at much the same rate, 5.75 credits. Vocational enrollment was 
less, but still substantial, among persons who planned to obtain some 
college training, 4.58 credits. Students who planned to earn baccalaureate 
degrees or higher enrolled at essentially half the level that students with 
no postsecondary plans did. Although vocational education is often viewed 
as a program for nonacademic students, these data indicate that college- 
bound students accounted for almost half of all vocational enrollments. 
Appendix table C-1 breaks down these enrollment data into subjects and 
levels.^ 



College- and noncollege-bound students alike enrolled in Typing I, a 
course that is useful in a wide variety of settings. Enrollments in other 
subjects generally reflected the negative correlation between postsecond- 
ary educational plans and vocational enrollments. A notable exception was 
the technical and communications area, where participation was greatest 
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Table 1-4* 

Vocational Enrollments by Postsecondary Educational Plans 

and Ability Quartile 



student Characteristics 



Postsecondary Educational Plans 



None 

Voc/Tech 

Less Than B.A./B.S. 

B.A./B.S. 

Grad/Professional 

Ability Quartile 

Low 

25X-50Z 
50Z-75Z 
High 



Average Vocational Share of Total 
Enrollment Vocational Enrollment 
(credits) (taercentage) 



6-01 
5.75 
4.58 
3.20 
2.54 



5.80 
5.39 
4.34 
2.64 



24.6 
26.9 
19.7 
17.6 
11.1 
100.0 



24.4 
30.1 
27.3 
18.2 
100.0 



All Students 



4.35 



100.0 



Source: See table 1-1. 



for coilege-bound students. Across all specific labor market courses, 
enrollment in second or later courses was proportionately lower for students 
with the highest educational ambitions. 
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As indicated in table 1-4 (and appendix table C-l), differences in 
vocational enrollments by ability level were somewhat less pronounced than 
the differences discussed earlier. Vocational enrollments were 
substantialfor all but the top-ability quartile, where enrollment dropped 
sharply to an average of 2-1/2 credits, as opposed to 5-8 credits for the 
low-ability quartile* The top half of the ability distribution accounted 
for 45 percent of all vocational enrollments • Evidently, secondary voca- 
tional education is attractive to both high- and low-ability students and 
college- and noncollege-bound youth. 

Table 1-5 and appendix table C-2 present enrollment data by sex, race, 
and family income. Overall enrollments in vocational education were 
similar for both sexes and all racial groups other than Asians. Asians 
exhibited a very low rate of participation, consistent with their generally 
ambitious postsecondary educational plans. Given the general similarity of 
enrollment rates across racial groups, group representation in vocational 
education paralleled the distribution of students: whits students accounted 
for 78.3 percent of all students in vocational courses while black and 
Hispanic students accounted for 13.2 and 6.4 percent, respectively.^ 
Appendix table C-2 reports that the average mix of vocational enrollments 
was quite similar across racial groups. In fact, enrollment in advanced 
specific labor market courses was somewhat higher for American Indians and 
blacks. 

Table 1-5 indicates that family income was negatively associated with 
enrollment in vocational education. A comparison of tables 1-4 and 1-5 
suggests that family income is a less powerful predictor of vocational 
enrollment than either postsecondary educational plans or ability. The 
true link between family income and vocational enrollments, however, is 



Tabulations that compare vocational enrollments by race for persons 
with comparable socioeconomic status might show a somewhat different 
picture. Comparisons that control for socioeconomic status are appropriate 
if one is interested in identifying the causal (or residual) effect of race 
on vocational enrollments. Such comparisons are best done within the 
context of a rigorous model of participation in vocational education. 
Research of this type is discussed in part II. 
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Table 1-5. 

Average Enrollment and Share of Total Vocational 
Enrollment, by Sex, Race, and Family Income 



Average Vocational Share of Total 
Enrollment Vocational Enrollment 
(credits) (percentage) 



Sex 






Male 


4 . 30 


^ / *\j 


Female 


4.41 


53.0 






100.0 


Race 




1.3 


American Indian 


4.94 


Asian 


2.99 


0.9 


Hispanic 


4.54 


6.4 


Black 


4.77 


,13.2 


White 


4.29 


78.3 






100.0 


Family Income 




24.7 


Less than $15,000 


5.12 


$15,000-$25,000 


4.64 


30.8 


$25,000-$40,000 


4.16 


30.6 


More than $40,000 


3.18 


13.9 






100.0 


All Students 


4.35 





Source; See table 1-1. 
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almost certainly masked by the acknowledged inaccuracies of student-reported 
family income in the HS&B data file.^^ 

In sharp contrast to r.rd widespread similarity in vocational enroll- 
ments among different racial groups, table 1-6 docur.ients great dissimilarity 
in the vocational enrollments by sex. Itoles predom.lnated in introductory 
industrial, agric.:ltural , and all trade and industrial subjects, and 
females predominated in C&HE, business support, health, and occupational 
home economics. Several areas, however, were relatively sex-integrated: 
typing I, career exploration, general labor market skills, business manage- 
ment, marketing, and technical / communications . These enrollment patterns 
broadly reflect the substantial sex segregation that exists in the labor 
market. Whether sex en-ollmsnt differentials in secondary vocational 
education have declined over time is an issue that will be addressed fully 
in the National Assessment's analysis of vocational enrollments over time. 

It is important to note that the issue of sex enrollment differentials 
in vocational education is complex. The goal of equal, unrestricted access 
to high-quality vocational education is clearly important, and the Congress 
has consistently emphasized this goal in federal legislation. But unequal 
enrollments by themselves are not necessarily evidence of institutional 
barriers among male or female students to specific vocational programs. 
Such enrollments may stem from personal economic considerations or personal 
preferences, no doubt heavily influenced by societal norms. The project 
profiles in part II of this report describe a program of research designed 
to examine the factors that affect the participation of women in nontradi- 
tional vocational subjects and fields. 

RATES OF PROGRAM COMPLETION 

As is evident from the previous tables, secondary vocational education 
serves a diverse clientele, ranging from students who will be ready to use 

^^William B. Fetters, Peter S. Stowe, and Jef y A. Owings, "Quality 
Responses of High School Students to Questionniare .tems," Center for 
Educational Statistics, September X3S4. 

11 

NAVK research will also examine the consequences for women and men of 
participation in traditional and nontraditional vocational education. 
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Table 1-6. 

Average Enrollment in Vocational Subjects by Sex 



Student Vocational Credits 



Vocational Subiects 


Males 


Females 


Consumer and Homemaking Education 


0.28 


0.98 


General Labor Market Preparation 


0.90 


1.03 


Typing I 


0.37 


0.71 


Introductory Industrial 


0.28 


0.03 


Work Experience/Career Exploration 


0.17 


0.15 


General Skills 


0.08 


0.14 


Specific Labor Market Preparation 


3.11 


2.39 


Agriculture 


0 . 35 


0 * 07 


Business 


0 . 49 


1 . 48 


Business Management 


0 .19 


0 . 25 


Business Support 


0.30 


1.23 


Marketing and Distribution 


0.14 


0.16 


Health 


0.02 


0.06 


Occupational Home Economics 


0.04 


0.27 


Trade and Industrial 


1.76 


0.18 


Construction Trades 


0.24 


0.01 


Mechanics and Repairers 


0.44 


0.01 


Precision Production 


1.07 


0.16 


Transportation 


0.01 


0.00 


Technical and Communications 


0.12 


0.08 


All Vocational Education 


4.30 


4.41 



Source; See table l-l. 
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their training in jobs immediately after finishing high school to students 
who will pursue various levels of postsecondary schooling. Each group may 
use vocational education for somewhat different purposes and in somewhat 
different ways, A completed program of vocational training would presumably 
be most valued by those students who have no postsecondary educational 
plans. Other students may have the opportunity to extend and complete a 
vocational program that was begun but not concluded in high school. 

Table 1-7 provides an approximate method of assessing the degree of 
program completion among college- and noncollege-bound students. Using the 
criteria that a program completion is defined by more than 3 vocational 
credits in a single, primary, specific labor market subject, 39,0 percent of 
persons with no postsecondary plans and 38,4 percent of persons with 
vocational /technical plans took enough primary, specific coursework to 
qualify as completing a program. As expected, the statistics for persons 
with plans for some college work, baccalaureate plans, and graduate or pro- 
fessional plans were substantially lower, 22,2, 9,5, and 8,1 percent, 
respectively. The nature of the link between secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education among the college-bound population will be examined in 
subsequent NAVE research- An important question is the extent to which 
college students follow up their secondary vocational training with related 
or complementary postsecondary training. 

The results reported in table 1-7 are affected significantly by the 
fact that- vocational coursework is limited to specific labor market course- 
work in each student's primary (or largest) subject area. If all specific 
labor market coursework is included (that is, both primary and nonprimary 
coursework) , the share of students with no postsecondary plans who took 
more than 3 vocational credits rises from 39 to 55 percent. This implies 
that these persons took vocational coursework in more than one specific 
labor market subject (in addition to any general labor market coursework). 
Whether this behavior is motivated by the desire to explore multiple careers 
or has other motivations is a topic that NAVE research will investigate. 
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Table 1-7. 

Completion of Specific Labor Market Courses in 
Primary Subject, by Postsecondary Educational Plans 



Specific Labor 


Postsecondary Educational Plans 


; (Dercentaee) 


Market Preparation 


Vocational/ Less 


Than 


B.A./ 


Graduate/ 


(credits) 


None 


Technical B.A. 


/B.S. 


B.S. 


Professional 


0 


8*0 


6.8 


13 


.0 


22.1 


30.6 


1 


17*8 


20 


.2 


26.9 


36.7 


37.1 


2 


18.7 




.2 


22 


.8 


19.0 


16.5 


3 


16.5 


15 


.4 


15 


.1 


12,7 


7.7 


4 


12.4 


13 


.9 


9 


.0 


4.7 


4.6 


5 or more 


26,6 


24 


.5 


13 


.2 


4.8 


3.8 


4 or more 


39.0 


38 


.4 


22 


.2 


9.5 


o . 1 


Total 


100.0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 100.0 


100.0 


Source: See table 1,1, 




















Table 1-8. 










Average 


Enrollments in Major Subjects 






by Post Secondary Educational PlaxB 






All 






Voc Less than 


B.S./ 


Graduat3 




Students 


None 




Tech B.S. /B.A 


B.A. 


Professional 


Vocational 


4.35 


6.01 




5.75 


4.58 


3.20 


2.54 


Education 
















Academic 


14.41 


11.94 




12.52 


14.04 


16.05 


17.06 


Mathematics 


2.61 


1.92 




2.06 


2.49 


3.11 


3.33 


Science 


2.20 


1.65 




1.75 


2.05 


2.55 


2.92 


English 


3.91 


3.81 




3.77 


3.91 


4.00 


4 .07 


Social Studies 


3.20 


3.00 




3.12 


3.23 


3.29 


3.35 


Fine Arts 


1.42 


1.24 




1.37 


1.39 


1.57 


1 . / 


Foreign Languages 1.06 


0.32 




0.45 


0.97 


1.53 


1.91 


Personal/Other 


2.73 


2.57 




2.71 


2.82 


2.81 


2.72 


All Coursework^ 


21.52 


20.59 




21.01 


21.45 


22.07 


22.33 


Percentage of 
















All Students 


100.0 


17.8 




20.3 


18.7 


23.9 


19.0 



Source ; See table 1-1. 



Total coursework includes enrollments in special education, which ac- 
count for an average of only 0.02 credits in the HS&B sample. 
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AC >J)EMIC AND PERSONAL /OTHER EDUCATION 



The chapter thus far has focused exclusively on the secondary voca- 
tional curriculum, but even students who take a substantial amount of 
vocational education take the r-ajority of their coursework in academic 
subjects. As indicated in the first column of table 1-8, 1982 graduates 
earned an average of 14,4 academic cjedit8--about two-thirds of all high 
school coursework. Personal/other courses, such as physical education and 
health, accounted for another 2,7 credits* -12.7 percent of all coursework. 
As expected, English and social studies accounted for the largest share of 
academic credits, 3,9 and 3,2 credits, respectively, Math"^matics and 
science accounted for 2.6 and 2,2 credits, and fine arts and foreign 
languages accounted for 1,4 and 1,1 credits. 

Previous tables have demonstrated a strong negative relationship 
between postsecondary educational plans and participation in vocational 
training. Table 1-8 shows the contrasting links between postrecondary 
plans and nonvocational enrollments. In general, there was a tendency for 
persons with the highest educational plans to take jiyni.f icantly more 
foreign language instruction, mathematics, c^iv ence. In contrast, 
participation in English, social studies, fi te, and personal/other 
coursework essentially did not vary with resr^ect to postsecondary education- 
al plans. In th."* case of English and social studies, and perhaps 
personal/other coursework^ this invariance probably reflects the fact that 
many states, even in 1982, before the sweep of academic reforms, required 
students to take at least 4 credits in English, 3 in social studies, and 2 
or more in health and physical education. It appears that most students 
took no more than the required amount of coursework in these subjects. But 
most states had less stringent reqnitements for mathematics and science, 
anC no minimum requirements for foreign languages, vocational education, 
and fine arts. It appears that students allocated the vast majority of 
their elective (discretionary) credits among these five (competing) 
subject??. 

The trade-off between enrollment in vocational education and nonvoca- 
tional courses is illustrated directly in table 1-9 and appendix table C-3, 
These tables report average enrollments in nonvocational subjects separately 
for persons with different amounts of vocational coursework. Because 
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Table 1-9. Average Academic and Personal /Other Credits by 
Level of Vocational Enrollment and Post Secondary 
Educational Plans, 1982 



Vocational Credits 

Educational Plans 1^2 3-4 5-6 7 or more Difference^ 



1. No Post Secondary Plans 



Vnrat ional 


1.39 


3,32 


5.37 


8.32 


6.93 




14.93 


13.16 


12.27 


10.69 


-4.24 




2.49 


2.09 


2.02 


1.68 


-0.81 


1 CI lUC 


2.11 


1.81 


l.t8 


1.48 


-0.63 


Eng 1 1 sh 


4.02 


3.89 


3.88 


3.69 


-0.33 


Social Studies 


3.22 


3.20 


3.09 


2.83 


-0.39 


Fine Arts 


2.17 


1.77 


1.33 


0.81 


-1.36 


Foreign Languages 


0.92 


0.40 


0.27 


0.20 


-0.72 


Personal /Other 


2.84 


2.91 


2.72 


2J9 


-0.55 


Total Nonvocational 


17.77 


16.07 


14,99 


12,98 


■>4.79 


Total Courseworic 


19.38 


19.40 


20.45 


21.36 


1.99 


Percentage of Students*' 


7.6 


19.2 


26.6 


46.6 


N/A 


B.A./8.S. Plans 












Vocational 


1.30 


3.21 


5.10 


8.08 


6.78 


Academic 


17.67 


16.20 


13.94 


11.96 


-5.71 


Mathematics 


3.45 


3.13 


2.79 


2.20 


-1.25 


Science 


2.88 


2.60 


2.15 


1.77 


-1.11 


English 


4.10 


4.01 


3.92 


3.66 


-0.44 


Social Studies 


3.36 


3.33 


3.17 


2.93 


-0.43 


Fine Arts 


1.82 


1.67 


1.02 


0.85 


-0.97 


Foreign Languages 


2.06 


1.46 


0.89 


0.55 


-1,51 


Personal /Other 


2.99 


2.85 


2.69 


2,37 


-0.62 


Total Nonvocational 


20.66 


19.05 


16,63 


14,33 


-6.33 


Total Courseworic 


21.98 


22.27 


21.74 


22.42 


0.44 


Percentage of Students^ 


37.8 


33.1 


19.2 


9.9 


N/A 



Source: See table 1.1. 

Note: These tables exclude a small nunter of students with no vocational enrollments. Total 
courseworic Includes enrollments in special education, which account for an average of only 0.02 
credits in the HS&B sample. 

^) This column is the difference of column 4 less column 1. 

The percent of students numbers (last row of each subtable) sum to 100 percent. This row indi- 
cates the share of students with given postsecondary plat s who are enrolled in a particular amount 
of vocational education. 
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enrollment patterns differ significantly among college- and noncollege- 
botmd students, separate tabulations are given for students with different 
postsecondary study plans. Table 1-9 contains the tabulations for persons 
with no postsecondary study plans and those who planned to earn a bac- 
calaureate degree (B.A. or B.S*)- Appendix table C-3 contains tabulations 
for the remaining three groups* 

As indicated in the top half of table 1-9, work-bound students with 
only 1 to 2 vocational credits took an average of 1A.9 academic credits 
ana ?..8 personal/other credits. Groups with progressively greater voca- 
tional enrollments (3-A, 5-6, 7 or more) were enrolled in progressively 
less academic and personal /other coursework. However, as indicated in the 
far right-hand column, the decline in total nonvocational coursework from 
the high to the low vocational enrollment group represented only A .8 
credits, substantially less than the increase in vocational enrollment 
across these two groups, 6.9 credits. 

The difference, about two credits, was due to a substantially higher 
overall enrollment rate among the top vocational group. In other words, 
almost a third of the increase in vocational enrollment among vork-bound 
students was accounted for by increased overall enrollment rather than a 
reduction in nonvocational coursework. Furthermore, fine arts absorbed a 
disproportionately large share of the decline in academic coursework, 1,A 
credits, an amount roughly equal to the combined reduction in mathematics 
and science. 

In summary, among work-bound students, an increase in vocational 
enrollment of 5 credits was associated with an enrollment decline in the 
"new basics" (English, social studies, mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages) of approximately 2 credits, a sacrifice ratio of only A2 percent. 
(As indicated in appendix table C-3, similar results apply to vocational/ 
technical-bound students.) 

The results for college-bound students differ sharply, as indicated 
in the bottom half of table 1-9. Overall enrollments tended to be high for 
these students at all levels of vocational enrollment. Thus, there was 
little opportunity to increase participation in vocational education by 
increasing overall enrollment. More than 90 percent of the increase in 
vocational enrollment among baccalaureate-bound students was accounted for 
by reduced nonvocational coursework. Reduced enrollments were particularly 
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acute in foreign languages, mathematics, and science. An increase in 
vocational enrollment of 5 credits was associated with an enrollment decline 
in the new basics of 3-1/2 credits, a sacrifice ratio of 70 percent. 
Perhaps in response to this "high cost," the vast majority of college-bound 
students were enrolled in no more than 4 vocational credits. 

This section has demonstrated the trade-offs that exist in enroll- 
ments in vocational education, mathematics, science, foreign languages, and 
fine arts* On the basis of this analysis it seems likely that increased 
graduation requirements in mathematics, science, and other subjects will 
reduce enrollments in vocational education. For example, among work-bound 
students in 1982, even those students with the lowest vocational coursework 
(1 to 2 credits) took an average of only 4.6 mathematics and science 
credits. Those students with 7 cr more vocational credits took even less, 
3.2 credits. Because most states now require at least 5 total credits in 
these two subjects, the enrollment choices of work-bound students are 
likely to b» significantly affected by the new graduation requirements. In 
contrast, the enrollment choices of students with baccalaureate and advanced 
degree plans are likely to be relatively unaffected by the new graduation 
requirements, because most of these students in 1982 already satisfied these 
requirements. 

TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT 

The description of vocational participation presented up to this 
point is based on information from one group, the high school class of 
1982. Case studies carried out by the National Assessment as well as 
studies of trends in vocational participation carried out by others have 
alerted us to changes that may be taking place in overall participation in 
secondary vocational education. (Chapter 3 describes the case studies from 
which the information in this section is drawn.) The National Assessment 
will be exploring these trends more fully through a comparison of the 
vocational course-taking patterns of the class of 1982 with those of the 
class of 1987. That course-taking information is currently being collected 
from the High School Transcript Study for the class of 1987. NAVE will 
then be able to describe changes in course taking over those five years. 
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One change has been noted with such frequency that it seems important 
to describe what is known about it at this time. That change is a decline 
in the number of students participating in vocational education classes at 
the secondary level. Although it is true that overall secondary enrollments 
have declined, at least two state-le\*sl enrollment studies, as well as 
several other more impressionistic studies, have suggested that the rates 
of decline in vocational course are substantial and may exceed overall 
enrollment declines. 

The rest of this chapter discusses what is known about enrollment 
decline and considers some of its possible effects. Bear in mind that these 
observations on trends are tentative, and that the National Assessment will 
learn much more about the extent of change and its causes through examina- 
tion of student participation using nationally representative transcript 
surveys as well as through state and local case str.dies. 

With few exceptions, information from the communities studied indi- 
cates declining enrollment in vocational education at the secondary level. 
The preliminary case study information is buttressed by reports on voca- 
tional enrollments from state-level studies, two conducted by PACE in 
California and one by the New York State Education Department .^^ The 
California studies found that after adjusting for overall enrollment 
decline, declines, in vocational enrollment ranged from 11 percent in 
business education to 21 percent in home economics. In New York, all 
occupational education declined by 6.7 percent between 1982-83 and 1985-86, 
when overall enrollment decline was 5.1 percent. The decline in vocational 
education enrollment was concentrated in area schools (17.5 percent) and 



•'-^NAVE does not yet have information on total enrollments in these 
school districts that would allow determining whether total enrollments are 
also down, and, if so, whether vocational enrollments are dropping slower 
or faster than overall enrollments. 

•^•^Pam Grossman et al., Curricular Change in California Comprehensive 
Hi_gh Schools. 1982>83 to 1984-^85 (Berkeley: Policy Analysis for California 
Education (PACE), 1985). This study traced declines in sections offered in 
comprehensive high schools. James W. Guthrie et al.. Conditions of Educa- 
tion in California > 1986-87 (Berkeley: PACE, 1987), This study uses a 
statewide data base (CBEDS) to trace changes from 1984 to 1986, concluding 
that the trend continues. ReT)ort on BOCES Occupational Education Programs 
(Albany: New York State Department of Education, 1987). The New York 
figures are based on "unduplicated" counts of individual students enrolled, 
regardless of the number of vocational classes each student takes. 
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smaller school districts (16,2 percent)* The five largest school districts 
hod a combined increase in vocational enrollments of 5,5 percent. These 
eources support the view that declines in enrollments in vocational programs 
appear to be more rapid than overall declines in the population of students 
in secondary education ♦•^^ 

The extent of, and the reasons for, the decline in enrollment will be 
explored in greater detail in the forthcoming case studies as well as in 
the national survey of school districts and statistical enrollment studies, 
but possible explanations have been suggested in fieldwork undertaken by 
NAVE and by New York State, This section outlines each of the possible 
explanations encountered and comments on potential effects of the changes 
on efforts to pursue the goals of the Perkins Act, In the next round of 
case studies, the National Assessment will try to determine which of these 
conditions explain enrollment decline and population shifts in particular 
institutions and districts, whether the trend is continuing, and what its 
implications are. The National Assessment studies of participation in 
vocational education and the effects of the academic reform movement will 
document, in detail, patterns of participation and the clientele of voca- 
tional education from 1960 to 1987, These studies are described in the 
project abstracts that follow in part II. 

POSSIBLE REASONS FOR ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Over the past ten years, iche student population in grades nine through 
twelve has dropped from 14,5 million to 12.8 million, a decline of 12 
percent. Faced with decline, most school districts did not cut back 



•''^One additional report should be noted: Nevin Frantz et al,, A Report 
on hxgh School Graduation Requirements and Enrollment Patterns in High 
School Vocational Education Programs in the United States (Blacksburg: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 1987), This survey 
of state vocational education directors asked about enrollment patterns 
and their relationship to graduation requirements. The report asked whether 
enrollments had increased, decreased, or remained the same. The luthors 
conclude that vocational enrollments are declining, but are not able to 
describe whether those declines are greater or less than overall enrollment 
declines, 

•^%,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Survey, October 1985 
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immediately and fully on staff and facilities but generally sought ways to 
preserve programs • Although this approach may appear to be self-serving, 
there are solid reasons not to dismantle facilities posthaste. Preserving 
programs may make it possible to offer smaller classes, more specialized 
instr*uction, and greater individual attention. It also may make sense to 
maintain programs where there are indications that the population decline 
is temporary and that secondary schools will soon experience increasing 
enrollments. Nonetheless, administrators fear that the number of students 
may not continue to justify current levels of staff and facilities. 

Area Vocational Schools 

When facilities are underused and staffing levels greater than can be 
justified in some cases, schools may begin to compete for students. 
Vocational administrators in the New York study indicate that competition 
has emerged between comprehensive "home" high schools and area vocational 
facilities for students who might have previously attended the area facility 
on a part-day or other part-time basis. Competition may take many forms: 
Administrators may urge counselors and teachers to discourage attendance 
at the area facility. School personnel may try to impress on students that 
academic education is more important than vocational training or that 
attending the vocational facility will interfere with extracurricular activ- 
ities. In cases where a group of school districts contribute students and 
resources to an area facility, an individual district may cap the overall 
number of students it will support at, or allow to attend, the area fa- 
cility. It may refuse to aJ low students to attend an area facility if the 
district has a similar vocational program. Sometimes individual districts 
will direct the most "costly" students, such as the special education 
students, to the area facility. 

Administrators of some area facilities report that they are having to 
struggle to gain enough students. They are particularly concerned about 
the role of counselors in home high schools who, some believe, actively 
discourage attendance. They also complain about increasingly limited 
access to students in middle schools whom they would like to approach about 
high school vocational education. Some say that ^ereas they were once 
afforded opportunities to make presentations in classes, assemblies, and in 
meetings with parents, administrators now restrict these opportunities. 
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There is concern that academically talented students especially are 
discouraged --^^ 

In cases where an area facility is a consortium, administered by a 
group of surrounding districts, the competition for students may make it 
difficult for the area facility administrator to undertake program changes 
or reforms, because the more attractive the area school program, the greater 
the threat. A few area administrators in the case studies reported that 
districts had withdrawn from consortium arrangements in recent years; one 
reason they cited was increasing difficulty in maintaining their own 
programs • Some area school administrators describe a sizable portion of 
their job as public relations, with one of their major functions being to 
maintain the enrollment of schools and districts in their consortium. 
Many area facilities were built or greatly expanded in the 1970s, a period 
of rising enrollments overall. 

Academic Reform Movement 

There is little doubt among case study respondents in the ^-reliminary 
studies, as well as in the New York and California state studies, that 
recent academic reforms have exacerbated the difficulties brought on by 
declining overall enrollments. The New York study further suggests that 
reforms have had some effect on enrollments in comprehensive high schools 
but that their greatest effects have been at area facilities. Among the 
specific reforms that are perceived to play a role in decreasing overall 
enrollments and changing the mix of students in vocational education are 
increases in the number of units in core or academic courses required for 
graduation, introduction of minimum competency or more rigorous examinations 
for graduation, and introduction of advanced diplomas or special certifi- 
cates for additional academic coursework (or comparable changes in entrance 
requirements by state college or university systems). Local reforms in 
many districts preceded state action, and so the effects are being noted 
even though statewide reforms may only now be taking effect. 

These reforms add up to additional and competing demands on students' 
time. First, school districts and states have increased the number of 
units or year-long courses required for graduation, particularly in ma the- 



•••^The statements in this paragraph are a reflection of opinions that 
were expressed to field staff and to staff of NAVE in site visits, 
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ma tics and science, hut also in English, foreign language as before, and 
other subjects. These unit increases appear to have the greatest effect 
for work-bound students or for students below the top quartile in achieve- 
ment, who were least likely to be taking sizable numbers of units in 
academic fields previously. Second, competency and other testing for 
graduation means that poorer-performing students will spend more time than 
previously in remedial instruction. Third, advanced diplomas, state 
certificates, or other recognition for additional academic coursetaking 
substantially restrict the time of talented students— that is, those least 
likely to be affected by increased core requirements or competency tests. 
Administrators report that students who plan to go to college now must, or 
should, plan their entire high school curriculum by the end of seventh or 
eighth grade, and those decisions often preclude vocational education 
entirely. •'•^ 

Beyond the specific effects of reforms, many vocational educators 
believe that the reform movement has created a climate in which academic 
education is valued more highly than vocational education. This climate 
makes it easier for counselors and others to persuade students to forgo 
vocational instruction. 

Although the reforms do place new demands on student time, the reasons 
for their effects do not appear to lie solely with the reforms or the 
climate of reform. After all, even such unusually stiff requirements as 
15 core courses (4 units of English, 3 units of social studies, 5 units of 
math and science combined, and an additional, say, 3 units) would leave 
room for vocational coursetaking, because most states and localities now 
require 20 to 24 units for graduation. Yet vocational and academic adminis- 
trators alike say that these changes are significantly restricting voca- 
tional coursetaking. 

Organiz ation of Vocational Education Curriculum 

The answer may be that it is both the additional requirements and the 
ways in which vocational education is organized that combine to decrease 
participation. First, many vocational education programs are designed as 

•••^According to table 1-3, the average student takes approximately 4.35 
units of vocational education. Even a 1-unit drop for half the students' 
in a school district could mean a 12 percent enrollment drop. 
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multiyear, multicourse, multiperiod programs ♦ It is not uncommon to find 
programs that are designed to begin in ninth grade and include instruction 
for two or three hours a day over three or four years* Other programs may 
be limited to two years but offered in full-morning or full-afternoon 
blocks of time* Some states provide additional support or reimbursement 
only for those vocational programs that are offered in three- or four-hour 
blocks of time, creating a powerful incentive to maintain them. Tradition, 
and shared beliefs about the amount of time needed to learn a subject, play 
important roles in determining the ways in which instruction is organized. 
Nonetheless, in the tw^e of academic changes, substantial, required time 
commitments make vocational coursetaking difficult for some students and 
impossible for others. 

The impact appears to be greatest, once again, at part-day or area 
vocational facilities. These are the places where vocational education is 
likely to require the greatest time commitments — with half-day or comparable 
blocks of time for instruction quite common. In addition, most school 
systems transport students by bus from their home high schools to area 
schools and, whereas time en route might have been a simple inconvenience 
in the past, it now drains the time that students may need to complete 
additional academic coursework. Some districts have tried to overcome this 
problem by scheduling academic and vocational coursework on alternate 
weeks, but this approach creates different problems because vocational 
students cannot attend home high school classes with students other than 
those who also attend the area vocational school, nor can they participate 
fully in extracurricular activities at their home high schools. In one 
district we visited, students at area vocational schools are required to 
take substantially more coursework than other students in order to satisfy 
both the vocational concentration requirements and the academic requirements 
for graduation. 

State anc Local Responses to Declining Enrollments 

At the same time that declining enrollment is taking place, vocational 
educators are rethinking the organization and content of programs. A 
variety of changes that have been introduced may serve to bolster enroll- 
ments and attract a wider mix of students. Those changes a? e also linked 
to other concerns about the quality and mix of programs, changes that are 
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taking place at the stats and district levels are d* cussed in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

Gaining academic credit for vocational offerings . These efforts focus 
on documenting the academic content of vocational courses so that students 
may receive core credit for vocational courses and need not trade off 
vocational for academic instructional hours. This reform is not designed 
solely to make it easier for students in vocational programs to meet core 
requirements, however. It also reflects a growing interest in increasing 
the academic content of vocational courses, as a way of using vocational or 
"hands on" education to teach academic subject matter. 

Requiring vocational education , in a few states and localities, 
vocational educators have lobbied successfully for requirements that all 
students experience some form of vocational education, such as a course or 
unit in career exploration. More commonly, vocational educators have sought 
to allow vocational education to substitute formally for core requirements 
in areas such as foreign languages or fine arts. 

Decreasing the course hour or unit requirements for state approval of 
vocational offerings. In most states, some type of state program approval 
is required for all vocational courses. In some states there is also a 
policy of additional state subsidy or reimbursement for vocational offerings 
of a particular type or length. For example, in one state, a four-hour per 
day requirement for state reimbursement of local vocational programs has 
been changed to two hours of vocational education and two hours of related 
academic instruction. 

Adding v ocational programs of shorter duration . Districts and states 
are adding one-year programs in areas such as horticulture or healtn. in 
addition, some area schools are adding first- or last-period avocational 
or general interest programs for students who are not pursuing multiunit 
vocational programs. These programs are in subject areas ranging from 
photography to computer progra^iming and are often designed to attract 
college-bound students. 

Increasing the links between secondary and postsecondarv off erings. 
This change may entail agreements by which high school students receive 
college credit for vocatirnal courses, thereby increasing the attactiveness 
of the programs, especially for the college-bound. It may also take the 
form of agreements that an area vocational school will teach some subjects 
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and a nearby community college or technical institute will teach others, so 
that duplication of offerings is avoided and institutions do not compete 
for students. 

Seeking new students . Vocational educators report that they are 
absorbing larger numbers of special education students as well as students 
who do not have the academic preparation of their predecessors.^® They 
also report changes in course offerings and the pace of instruction to 
accommodate these differences in the nature of the vocational student 
body.-^^ Although no conclusive evidence is currently available, adminis- 
trators of area schools report that they are seeking and attracting more 
adult enrollees. In some cases, area schools that wen^ originally designed 
to serve high school students are becoming predomixiantly adult institutions. 
As reported in the next chapter, vocational education is also an approach 
in alternative programs and schools for potential or actual dropouts, and 
seeking this population may also serve to increase enrollments. 

Exceptions . Sor*e areas of the country are not experiencing a decline 
in secondary vocational enrollments. These include areas that continued to 
have relatively high birthrates in the 1970s, such as Utah, as well as 
areas with extensive inmigration. They also may include some of the larger 
cities, a finding of the New York State report. Early work of the National 
Assessment nas identified two developments tha^t may help explain the lack 
of decline in some large cities. One is a small growth in the number and 
prestige of full-day vocational high schools, especially those that combine 
vocational education and college preparation. The other is the designation 



^^This change is reported in Frantz et al., A Report on High School 
Graduation Requirements and Enrollment Patterns , as well as in our case 
studies and those completed by Becky Hayward of Policy Studies Associates 
under contract to NAVE. Hayward* s report will be published as a NAVE 
Discussion Paper. 

Because more students in public school are disadvantaged overall, it 
is possible that even without declining enrollments more students enrolled 
in vocational education would be disadvantaged, but the need to fill 
classrooms may act as an additional incentive to accept the disadvantaged. 
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of vocational high schools and area schools as magnet schools, making them 
attractive and accessible to a wider range of potential students. 

Implications of Declining Enrollment for Federal Objectives 

To what extent does the decline in secondary vocational enrollments, 
and the response of vocational educators to decline, appear to affect the 
twin federal objectives of serving speciel populations and improving the 
quality of vocational instruction? This will be an important area for 
exploration in forthcoming studies of vocational participation as well as 
the implementation surveys and case studies. Specific questions include 
the following: 

1. If the vocational system is, in fact, experiencing declining 
enrollment, to what extent can it be expected to undertake reforms that 
might further alter the nature of instruction? Some of the most talked- 
about reforms have important implications for both the location and the 
extent of instruction. For example, reforms that would combine academic 
and vocational education in a single course or in related courses might 
well affect the current mix of vocational courses at comprehensive high 
schools, area facilities, and full-day vocational high schools. Programs 
combining academic and vocational instruction might simply be easier to 
implement in comprehensive high schools. Reforms that encourage instruction 
in general or transf errable vocational skills, shift specific occupational 
training to the very end of high school, or move it to postsecondary 
education might result in a further decline in the overall amount of 
occupational training in high schools. 

2. Alternatively, do declining enrollments at the secondary level give 
districts an opportunity to focus resources on disadvantaged students and 
others who are more likely to enter the labor market immediately after high 



A problematic element in the magnet school concept is that, in order 
to achieve racial balance, such schools may have waiting lists for blacks 
but not for whites. The Frantz study did not find conclusive evidence, 
based on its survey of state directors of vocational education, of a direct 
link between changes in state graduation requirements and vocational 
enrollments. The study did report that several respondents indicated that 
changes in graduation requirements were important. It also noted that two 
additional years would be required to observe the effects in most states. 
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school? Population shifts may also make it possible to streamline the 
curriculum and organize the training network more efficiently. 

3. If students with special needs make up an increasing proportion of 
the secondary vocational enrollment, can the goal of improved access to 
Mgh-quality programs be achieved? The question may be most important for 
handicapped students. Although changes in federal legislation have removed 
some of the Incentive to place handicapped students in separate programs, 
mainst reaming may not be possible if handicapped students come to account 
for a sizable percentage of all vocational students. But enrollment decline 
may also mean smaller classes and more individual attention for 11 stu- 
dents, as well as teachi;*g materials that are optimrlly suited to the 
existing students. 

4. What is the likelihood that institutions or agencies that some- 
times compete for the same students will seek ways of coordinatir- programs, 
sharing resource? ind carrying out other activities associated with improve- 
ment? This is an important concern for reforms that are predicated on 
cooperation among institutions and departments-- such as those that combine 
academic and vocational coursework. It may also be an issue in cooperation 
between vocational education programs and Job Training Partnership Act 
program, 

5. If area vocational schools are, in fact, experiencing greater- than- 
average enrollment declines, what are the implications for distributing 
federal funds, which currently tend to be spent in these in^Jtitutions?^^ 

In short, enrollment decli->e in relation to federal policy may be 
viewed in a variety of ways. It may be that enrollment decline and a shift 
in the mix of students in secondary vocational education are such powerful 
trends that they swamp or work against reform efforts. It may be that 
these trends force vocational educators to reassess their role and their 
offerings and make substantial changes. Or perhaps the decline in enroll- 
ment has been overstated, or is of short duration, or has few if any effects 
on the implemeuuation of the Perkins Act or on the broader achievement of 
federal goals. The National Assessment may be able to describe trends in 

^^This statement is made on the basis of information from a group of 
preliminary case studies completed for NAVE and discussed briefly in 
chapter 2. 
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participation with greater assurance after the analysis of the transcripts 
of recent high school graduates is completed. 
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CRITICISM OF PROGRAM PARTICIPATION DATA 

The portrait of vocational education derived from actual high school 
transcripts differs sharply from the traditional portrait obtained from 
track or program data* Program data identify students as participants iu 
one of three mutually exclusive programs; the academic, general, or 
vocational program. A comparison of course enrollment and program par- 
ticipation data reveals that the latter are error-prone, misleading, and of 
limited policy interest. One study, using data from the National Lon- 
gitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1^72 (NLS-72), compared self- 
reports and school reports of students' high school program. These reports, 
which should have been identical, disagreed more than 30 percent of the 
time, and, in the case of the general program disagreed more than 40 percent 
of the time.^^ 

In 1982, only 27 percent of the seniors in the High School and Beyond 
Survey reported that they were enrolled in a vocational program; 33 percent 
were enrolled in a general program; and 40 percent were enrolled in an 
academic program. These statistics provide a very misleading picture of 
the high school curriculum in view of the fact that course enrollment data 
indicate that (1) 95 percent of academic students and 99 percent of general 
students participated in vocational education, (2) 60 percent of all 
vocational courses were taken by academic and general students, and (3) 
many academic and general students took a substantial amount of vocational 
coursework, and many self-styled vocational students took little or no 
vocational education. Similar findings have been reported for other data 
sets at different times. 



"^^Robert H. Meyer, "An Economic Analysis of High School Vocational 
Education," in The Federal Role in Vocational Education . Special Report 
#39, National Commission for Employment Policy (Washington, D.C.: 1982). 
Robert H. Meyer, "Curriculum, Work Experience and Other High School Activ- 
ities," Unpublished paper, the Brookings Institution, May 1985. 

^^ibid- 
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Finally, high school program measures are of limited policy interest 
because they are incapable of capturing changes in enrollments in individual 
subjects, such as math and science, that have been targeted by recent 
academic reforms, and because they are only vaguely correlated with overall 
vocational and academic enrollments. Hence, they are unreliable for 
assessing changes in the participation of students by race and sex in voca- 
tional education or changes in the nature of vocational courses or patterns 
of vocational participation. For these reasons the National Assessment has 
chosen to base its empirical descriptions and evaluations of vocational 
education on course enrollment data derived from individual transcripts. 
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APPENDIX B 
SECOHDARY SCHOOL CmSE TAXOWOMY 
(OITLIRE) 



I. ACADEMIC COUPLES 



1. Hathematlcs 

a. Basic 

b. General 

c. Applied 

d. Pre-Algebra 

e. Algebra 1 

f. Geanetry 

g. Advanced— Other 

h. Advanced Calculus 

2. Science 

2.1 Survey and Other Science 

a. Basic 

b. Specialized Topics 

2.2 Biological Science 

a. Basic 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors, and A. P. 

d. Specialized Topics 

2.3 Chemistry 

a. Basic 
Regular 

Advanced, Honors, and A. P. 
Specialized Topics 



b. 
c. 
d. 

2.4 Physics 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Basic 
Regular 

Advanced, Honors, and A. P. 
Specialized Topics 



4. Social Studies 

4.1 American History 

a. Basic/Remedial 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors, and A. P. 

d. Specialized Topics 

4.2 World History 

a. Regular 

b. Advanced, Honors, and AcP. 

c. Specialized Topics 

4.3 Americdn Government and Politics 

a. Basic 

b. Regular 

0. Advanced, Honors, and A. P. 

d. Specialized Topics 

4.4 Social Science, Humanties, and Other 

a. Basic Survey Topics 

b. Regular Survey Topics 

c. Advanced, Honors, and A. P. 

d. Specialized Topics 

5. Fine Arts 

5.1 Fine Arts and Crafts 
a. Basic 



b. Regular 



5.2 Music 



a. 

K. 



Basic 
Regular 



5.3 Dramatic/Dance 



3. English 

3.1 English Survey and Skills 

a. Remedial English 

b. Grade 7 and 8 

c. Grade Q/English 1 

d. Grade 10 

e. Grade 11 

f . Grade 12 

g. Grade 12 A. P. 

h. Language/Writing Skills 

3.2 Literature 

3.3 Composition and Writing 

3.4 Speech 



6. Foreign Languages 

a. Survey and ESL 

b. Year 1 (7th, 8th, and 9th Grade) 

c. Year 2 

d. Year 3 

e. Year 4 and Higher 
Foreign Languages by Language 

a. Spanish 

b. French 

c. German 

d. Latin 

e. Other (Including Survey 

f. English as a Second Language 
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n. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 



A* Cbnsui^ and Honeaaking Education 
a. First Course In Sequence 
b» Second or Later Course In Sequence 
c* Non^Sequential 

B. General Labor Karket Preparation 
!♦ Typewriting I 

2. Introductory Industrial 

3. Hork Experience/Career Exploration 

4. General Labor Harket Skills 

C. ^if ic Labor Karket Prqaration 

1. Agriculture and Renewable Resources 

a. First Course In Sequence 

b. Second or Later Course in Sequence 
c* Non-Sequential 

2* Business 

2*1 Business and Managejnent 

a. First Course in Sequence 

b. Second or Later Course In Sequence 
c* Non-Sequential 

2*2 Business Support 

a. First course In Sequence 

b. Second or Later Course In Sequence 

c. Non-Sequential 



6. Trade and Industrial 
6.1 Construction Trades 

a. First Course in Sequence 
b» Second or Later Course In Sequence 
c. Non-Sequential 
6»2 Mechanics and Repairers 

a, first Course In Sequence 

b» Second or Later Course In Sequence 

c» Non-Sequential 

6.3 Precision Productio^^ 

a. First Course In Sequence 

b» Second or Later Course In Sequence 

c, Non-Sequential 

6.4 Transportation and Material Moving 

a. First Course in Sequence 

b» Second or Later Coursein Sequence 

c. Non-Sequential 

7. Technical and Onunlcations 

a. First Course In Sequence 

b. Second or Later Course In Sequence 

c. Nop-Sequentlal 

8. ^if 1c Labor Market. Unidentified Subject 

a» Second or Later Course In Sequence 

III. PERSOKAL/OTHER CURRIOLUH 



3. Marketing and Distribution 

a. First Course in Sequence 

b. Second or Later Course In Sequence 

c. Non-Sequential 



1* General Skills 

2. Health, Physical, and Recreation Education 

3. Religion and Theology 

4. Military Science 



Kealtli 

a. First course In Sequence 

b. Second or Later course in Sequence 

c. Non-Sequential 

Occupational Hcese Economics 

a. First Course In Sequence 

b. Second or Later Course in Sequence 

c. Non-Sequential 



IV. SPFCLa EDUCATION 

A* Academic 
B* Vocational 
C* General 



A report describing the SST and its development will be published by the National Assessment. The report 
will contain a list of all 2,000 courses in the Classification of Secondary School Courses (CSSC), classified 
according to the structure of the SST. Other course listings, such as those used to code courses In the NLS 
Youth data base. Project Talent, and other major transcript data bases, also will be classified according to 
the SST. 
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Appendix C 

Additional Tables on Vocational Enrollments 
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Table C-1. 

Average Vocational Enrollment by Postsecondary Educational Plans 














Vocational/ 


Less than 




Graduate 


Ability Ouartile (percentaqe) 


Vocational Subjects 


None 


Te:hnical 


B,A./B,S 


B,A./B,S, 


Professional 


<25 


25-50 


50-75 


>75 


I' 

All Vocational Education 


6.01 


5.75 


4.58 


3.20 


?.54 


5.80 


5.39 


4.34 


2.64 


f 

y Consumer and Homemaking 
; Education 


0.35 


0,91 


0.70 


0.46 


0.37 


1.06 


0.80 


0.61 


0.31 


General Labor Market 
U Preparation 
i Typing I 


1.21 
0.50 


1.07 

n an 


1.07 


0.86 

U.30 


0.70 
n ^n 


1.18 
0.52 


1.14 
0.60 


0.97 
0.58 


0.71 
0.5i 


; Specific Labor Market 
I' Preparation 
1 First Course 

Second Course or More 


3.95 
2.32 
1.32 


3.78 
2.25 
1.24 


2.82 
1.72 
0.84 


1.89 
1.19 
0.49 


1.47 
0.93 
0.38 


3.56 
2.02 
1.25 


3.45 
2.07 
1.06 


2.76 
1.69 
0.83 


1.62 
1.06 
0.40 


^'Selected Subjects 
Business Management 

I Business Support 

■ T&l Precision Production 
Technical Conminications 


0.30 
0.88 
0.88 
0.06 


0.27 
0.94 
0.83 
0.08 


0.24 
1.03 
0.56 
0.11 


0.19 
0.65 
0.42 
0.14 


0.12 
0.49 
0.32 
0.11 


0.26 
0.87 
0.67 
0.06 


0.28 
0.95 
0.74 
0.08 


0.23 
0.89 
0.63 
0.10 


0.15 
0.52 
0.40 
0.14 


Percentages of All Students 


17.8 


20.3 


18.7 


23.9 


19.0 


18.3 


24.4 


27.0 


30.0 



/ Source : High School and Beyond Sophomore Transcript File, Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Uucation 
;Note: All tables in this appendix are based on 1982 data; the columns may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Table C-2. 

Average Vocational Enrollments by Sex. Race, and Family Income. 1982 



Vocational Subjects 



'All Vocational Education 



Hale 

4.:o 



P consumer and Homanaklng 

Education q,28 

General Labor Market 

r Proration 0,90 

I Typing I 0.37 

; Specific Labor Market 

Preparation 3.11 

First Course 1.91 

Second Course or More 0.94 

Selected Subjects 

Business Management 0.19 

Business Support 0.30 

; T&I Precision Productloi 1.07 

Technlcal/Comunicatiois 0.12 

Percentage of All Students 47.6 



Source ; See table A-1. 



American 
Female Indian Asian 



Hispanic Black 



Family Income (l.OOOs) 

Less than $15,000- $25,000- More thari^ 
White S15>000 S25.000 



$40^000 



4.41 4*94 2.99 



0.98 0.61 0.34 



1.03 
0.71 



2.39 
1.43 
0.75 



0.25 
1.23 
0.16 
0.08 

52.4 



1.12 
0.47 



3.22 
1.87 
0.98 



0.87 
0.51 



1.79 
1.09 
0.4« 



4.54 4.77 



0.82 



1.08 
0.57 



2M 
1.66 
0.79 



0.89 



1.00 
0.54 



2.88 
1.63 
0 04 



4.29 



0.60 



0.96 
0.55 



2.73 
1.67 
0.83 



5.12 



0.92 



1.08 
0.57 



3.12 
1.87 
0.99 



4.64 



0.68 



1.03 
0.56 



2.93 
1.77 
0.91 



4.16 



0.56 



0.92 
0.56 



2.68 
1.64 
0.79 



$40.000 



3.18 



0.40 



0.81 
0.50 



1.97 
1.26 
0.55 



0.18 


0.13 


0.20 


0.23 


0.23 


0.27 


0.25 


0.19 


0.19 


0.76 


0.48 


0.80 


0.72 


0.80 


0.92 


0.85 


0.79 


0.52 


0.72 


0.51 


0.67 


0.56 


0.59 


0.57 


0.62 


0.64 


0.51 


0.05 


0.18 


0.08 


0.10 


0.10 


0.08 


0.09 


0.11 


0.12 


1.1 


1.3 


6.1 


12.0 


79.2 


20.8 


28.7 


31.7 


18.9 
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Table C-3. 

Average Academic and Personal/Other Credits by Level oi 
Vocational Enrollment and Postsecondary Educational Plans, 1982 



Vocational Credits 

Educational Plans hi M 5-6 7 or more Difference^ 



1, Vocational/Technical Plans 



Vocational 


1.57 


3.31 


5.26 


8.21 


6.64 


Academic 


15.26 


12.63 


12.81 


11.18 


-4.08 


Mathematics 


2.45 


2.28 


2.10 


1.85 


-O.GO 


Science 


2.17 


1.89 


1.75 


1.58 


-0.5^ 


English 


4.17 


3.73 


3.78 


3.6r> 


-0.49 


Social Studies 


3.39 


3.17 


3.21 


Z.97 


0.42 


Fine Arts 


2.06 


1.87 


i.54 


0.88 


-1.18 


Foreign Languages 


1.02 


0.69 


0.43 


0.22 


-0.80 


Persona l/OtJi^r 


3.34 


2.97 


2.72 


2.44 


-0.90 


Total Nonvocatlonal 


18.60 


16.60 


15.53 


13,62 




Total Coursework 


20.18 


19.94 


20.81 


21.86 


1.68 


Percentage of All Students 


9.0 


20.6 


28.4 


42.1 


K/A 


Less Than B.A./B.S. 












Vocational 


1.3^ 


3.21 


5.18 


8.22 


6.88 




16.94 


14.91 


13.25 


11.38 


-5.56 


Mathematics 


3.05 


2.75 


2.35 


1.86 


-1.19 


Science 


2.59 


2.25 


1.95 


1.50 


-i.09 


English 


4.10 


4.01 


3.89 


3.63 


-0.47 


Social Studies 


3.49 


3.38 


3.13 


2.94 


-0.55 


Fine Arts 


1.93 


1.43 


1.29 


0.97 


-0.96 


Foreign Languages 


1.78 


1.09 


0.64 


0.48 


-1.30 


Personal/Other 


3.04 


2.88 


3.02 


2.40 


-0.64 


Total Nonvocatlonal 


19.98 


17.79 


16.27 


13.78 


-6.20 


Total Coursework 


21.33 


20.99 


21.45 


22.01 


0.68 


Percentage of All Students 


20.4 


29.0 


24.4 


26.3 


N/A 


Graduate/Prof ess 1 onul 












Vocatlon^.l 


1.24 


3.10 


5.16 


7.79 


6.55 


Academic 


18.51 


16.19 


14.09 


12.41 


-6.10 


Mathematics 


3.63 


3.22 


2.76 


2.24 


-1.39 


Science 


3.28 


2.71 


2.15 


1.99 


-1.29 


English 


4.13 


H.OO 


4.00 


3.88 


-0.25 


Social Studies 


3.37 


3.35 


3.33 


3.09 


-0.28 


Fine Arts 


1.71 


1.33 


0.94 


0.82 


-0.89 


Foreign Languages 


2.39 


1.58 


0.91 


0.39 


-2.00 


Personal/Other 


2.75 


2.73 


2.56 




-0.19 


Total Nonvocatlonal 


21.26 


18.92 


16.65 


14.97 


-6.29 


Total Coursework 


22.52 


22.03 


21.82 


22.77 


0.25 


Percentage of All Students 


50.4 


28.4 


14.2 


6.9 


N/A 



Source; See table 3) Difference of column 4 - column 1. Note: See note for table 1-9. 
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Chapter 2 

DISADVANTAGED PERSONS AND FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 



This chapter discusses one of the most important issues arising out of 
the Perkins Act--the implementation of the act*s provisions to enhance the 
vocational education of disadvantaged students*^ Among the special popula- 
tions targeted for assistance in the Perkins Act (P»L» 98-524, October 19, 
1984), disadvantaged persons receive the largest share of federal support* 
In conjunction with the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and other 
employment and training legislation, the Perkins Act is a reflection of en 
enduring federal commitment to improve the economic prospects of poor and 
minority youth and adults by providing access to employment training. 

The act extends and strengthens provisions for the disadvantaged 
included in vocational education legislation for nearly a quarter-century* 
It stipulates t. at 22 percent of the funds in the basic grant be set aside 
^or this group. An additional set-aside of 8 5 percent is established for 
single parents and hv^memakers, a subgroup composed heavily of disadvantaged 
persons. Unlike previous legislation, the Perkins Act mandates a federally 
specified intrastate formula to ensure that set-aside dollars flow to the 
districts and institutions with the largest numbers of disadvantaged 
students. The act also includes a requirement that districts receiving, 
federal funds provide cortain services to all eligible disadvantaged 
students, not solely those students supported with federal funds. Finally, 
the Perkins Act strengthens requirements in previous legislation to redirect 
state and local funds as well, by stipulating that federal funds can be 



^In Section 400.4, the Perkins Act adopts the following definition of 
vocational education: "Vocational education means organized educational 
programs which are directly related to the preparation of individuals for 
paid or unpaid employment, in such fields as agriculture, business occupa- 
tions, home economics, health occupations, marketing and distributive 
occupations, technical and emerging occupations, modern industrial and 
agricultural arts, and trades and industrial occupations, or for additional 
preparation for a career in those fields, and in other occupations requiring 
other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree." (Section 'iOO.4, P.L. 98- 
524, October 19, 1984) 
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used to support only the additional costs of services for the disadvantaged, 
regardless of the setting. ^ 

This chapter outlines the broad issues in vocational education for 
disadvantaged persons, the provisions of the Perkins Act that deal with 
the issues, and what the National Assessment has learned so far about 
services for the disadvantaged and how the act's provisions are being 
implemented. 



ISSUES OF THE DISADVANTAGED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



As defined by Congress, the problems that disadvantaged persons have 
with vocational education are inadequate service and limited access to high- 
quality programs. As the legislation notes. 

It is the purpose of this Act to... assure that individuals who 
are inadequately served undfr vocationa] education programs are 
assured access to quality vocational education programs, espe- 
cially individuals who are disadvriitaged. [Section 2(2)] 

Each state may use the portion of its [disadvantaged set-aside] 
for the improvement of vocational education services and ac- 
tivities designed to provide equal access to quality vocational 
education to disadvantaged individuals, the costs of services and 
activities which apply the latest technological advances to 
courses; of instruction, aiia..,the acquisition of modern machinery 
and too;.'., [.^^ection 201(d)(1)] 



The underlying assumption is that there are perrons whose poverty or poor 
academic t>kills prevent them from succeeding in vocational education and 
that these persons require additional assistance to help them complete 
occupational programs. The acc provider additional inducements for states 



Under regulations in force under the 1976 amendments, when eligible 
disadvantaged students were served in separate settings (i.e., in settings 
composed solely of such students), the federal government would pay half of 
all costs. Now, only the additional costs of such services (when compared 
with similar programs for nondisadvantaged students) are considered "excess 
costs" and may be matched by federal funds. 
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and localities to deal with this problem by directing resources in the 
manner specified. 

To assess whether or not the problems of disadvantaged youth and 
adults are being addressed through federal legislation, it is first neces- 
sary to specify, in greater depth, the problems faced by the disadvantaged 
in vocational education as well as the means, within the Perkins Act, of 
dealing with these problems. Ve shall begin with a brief look at how these 
problems have been described by observers. 

Issues at the Secondary Level 

There is little infom.-tion available about the unique problems faced 
by disadvantaged students in vocational education. Pre/ious national 
studies of vocational education devoted a great deal of attention to whether 
school districts complied with existing federal rules on expenditures for 
disadvantaged students, while paying less attention to identifying the 
problems of these students and the mix of services that might solve these 
problems. The lack of attention to what services are mo it needed stemmed 
from a lack of solid information about whether, aiid if so which, disad- 
vantaged students benefit from enrollment in vocational education. More 
important, even when problems of the disadvantaged were enunciated, it 
remained unclear what set of services would solve these problems. 

Competine views of the problem . There are, in fact, differing views 
on the fundamental problems facing disadvantaged students in vocational 
education and the appropriate solutions. 

Some observers mrintain that the problem is that disadvantaged persons 
are insufficiently prepared for occupations. Observing the limited labor 
market experiences and earnings of the poor and minorities, they have 

^Congress toughened the requirements after a General Accounting Office 
study argued that under weaker set-asida provisions in earlier legisla- 
tion, states and localities were not devoting enough of their own resources 
to serving the disadvantaged in vocational education. In fact, they were 
failing to spend even the minimum federal set-aside amounts. General 
Accounting Office, What Is the Role of Federal Assistance for Voc ational 
Education ? (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974). The 
effects of the report are discussed in National Institute of Education, The 
Vocational Education Study; The Final Report . Chp. VII (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981). 
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concluded that labor market conditions and job discrimination are not the 
only explanations for inequities; they argue that part of the reason for 
higher unemployment, greater job insecurity, and lower pay is the lack of 
marketable skills. The failure to get these skills is, in turn, attributed 
to a lack of, or inadequate, vocational preparation. In this view, what is 
needed is greater access to vocational programs that teach job skills or 
that familiarize students with a wider range o job opportunities.^ In 
some respects this view provides the overall rationale for federal support 
of vocational education. 

This view is countered by some historians of 20th-century education 
who have observed that vocational education was, from its inception, 
designed to -each practical knowledge and job skills to students who did 
not seek an intellectually demanding education, all the while keeping them 
in school and out of the labor market. The growth of vocational education 
was a major part of the vast expansion and curricular transformation of 
secondary education in the early 20th century. As described by David Cohen, 



By 1910 educators everywhere were arguing that high school s*-u- 
dies should be differentiated, with easier, more practical work 
being offered to students not bound for college ... .And b> the 
19308 the refoms were firmly in place.... One essential change 
was the invention of a few broad academic avenues within the high 
school8--curriculum tracks--that were tied to preparation for 
work. Those students who seemed cut out for higher 
education. . .would enroll in an academic track. .. .Those whose 
futures seamed to hold office work or lower management would 
enroll in a commercial curriculum. .. .Those who seemed likely to 
move from school to labor in the trades and manufacturing would 
enroll in one or another vocational program. .. .And those who had 
no evident destiny, or seemed incapable of settling on one, would 
enroll in a general curriculum that offert--'- a smattering of 
studies in a variety of fields.^ 



See, for example. National Research Council, Education for Tomorrow's 
Jobs (Washington, D.C., National Academy Press, 1983), as well as other 
recent r^tports that stress the need to prepare disadvantaged youth for 
employment a changing economic environment. 

' ' Cohen, "Origins," in The ShoppinR Mall High School , edited 
by A-Li>u^ xi. Eleanor Farrar, and David Cohen, (Boston; Houghton 
M^.rfl:ln, h^:,, ^. . oth^r discussions of the development of the vocational 
curriculuii* ard modern ^econdaiy education are included in Marvin Lazerson 
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One perception is that parents of many disadvantaged youth may share the 
view that vocational studies are designed for etudents with lower educa- 
tional aspirations. Consequently, these parents are often ambivalent or 
negative about encouraging their sons and daughters to enroll in vocational 
programs as a way out of poverty.^ 

An alternative view; access to high-quality programs . These seem to 
be competing views of the role of vocational educatic . After all, the 
first holds that the problem is not enough vocational education, while the 
second holds that the problem is too much. In an analysis of the problems 
of the disadvantaged for the NAVE Design Conference, Charles Benson present- 
ed a third perspective, Benson argues that disadvantaged students are 
disproportionately in programs of low quality, that is, in programs that do 
not prepare them for jobs that pay decent wages and have career possi- 
bilities.^ He alleged the access of disadvantaged students to high-quality 
programs is limited. The barriers may include distance from schools 
offering such programs, lack of knowledge about options, parental and peer 
attitudes, informal or union networks, competing graduation requirements, 
or unfair course prerequisites. As a result, vocational education may 
simultaneously offer a poor education to some students and a high-quality 
education to others. 

A number of characteristics are associated with high-quality programs. 
First, a high-quality offering is one that challenges students to do their 
best J that enables them to succeed, academically or vocationally, to a 



and W, Norton Grubb, American Education and Vocationalism, A Documentary 
History. 1870-1970 , (New York, Teachers College Press, 1974), #1-50 and 
Lawrence Cremin, The Transformation of the School, Progressivism in American 
Education, 1876-1957 (New York: Knopf, 19ei). Cohen's description of the 
four curricula is largely a restatement of proposals originally put forward 
in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education , a 1918 National Education 
Association report that is widely credited with playing a major role in 
shaping the organization and content of 20th-century s£*:ondary education. 

^Charles Benson noted this concern in his essay "Access to Quality 
Vocational Education," Design Papers for the National Assessment of Voca- 
tional Education (Washington, D.C. ; Department of Education, 1937), p II-6, 
11-10. 

^Ibid. 
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greater degree than had they not taken the course or pro^jram. In occupa- 
tionally specific progra.T.3, high-quality offerings train for jobs that are 
likely to be available, are worth having (on the basis of compensation^ 
status, likelihood of leading to a career, or other qualities) and might not 
be obtainable without the training. Previous research suggests that the 
students who reap economic rewards from vocational training are those »ho 
complete a logical sequence of courses rather than taking unrelated courses, 
so a high-quality program may also be one that demnnds a systematic course 
of study. Some people have argued that high-quality programs are more 
likely to occur in specialized than in general-purpose schools (e.g., area 
vocational schools as opposed to comprehensive high schools), but it remains 
to be seen whether this is the case. Establishing whether disadvantaged 
students have unequal access to programs is the goal of several parts of the 
National Assessment. (See the descriptions of studies in Part II.) 

What is currently known about access ? Current knowledge about the 
extent to which disadvantaged students have unequal access to vocational 
offerings is based almost entirely on aggregate information about the 
economic and employment conditions of disadvantaged persons and on extremely 
limited information about the nature and effects of schooling. There is 
surprisingly little solid evidence about either the enrollment patterns or 
the relative effects of v .ational and academic education for any students 
and especially for disadvantaged students. And there is almost no informa- 
tion on differential access to high-quality programs. As a result, the 
National Assessment is conducting extensive new research to assess par- 
ticipation in vocational and academic training and consequences in terms of 
labor market outcomes. 

Current information on the extent of differential access is unclear. 
Initial NAVE research described in the previous chapter reveals that, 
overall, blacks and whites enroll in vocational classes at about the same 
rate. Students in all but the top-ability quartile also enroll in voca- 
tional education at roughly similar rs*-es.^ Previous research has suggested 
that womun who enroll in business and office programs tend "-o earn more 

^Tabulations from the High School and Beyond Sophor.cre Coh^ ,t (tian- 
script data for the high school class of 1982). 
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than other women who do not go on to college Business and office programs 
are traditional offerings to which disadvantaged students already have 
considerable access. With some exceptions, it appears that whether a 
student takes a complementary sequence of vocational courses is more 
important in raising income than what the program is in which the student 
enrolls. Currently little i known about differences in the mix of courses 
taken by students of different races or class 

The view that access to high-quality programs is restricted is sup- 
ported by the work of Jeannie Oakes. Oakes examined secondary vocational 
education in 25 schools and found that vhile the overall emphasis on 
vocational instruction was about the same, the vocational courses available 
and the ways in which instruction was delivered differed considerably 
between schools attended primarily by white and by non-white students. -^-^ 

Findings such as these suggest additional research questions relevant 
to understanding th*" specific problems of disadvantaged persons in voca- 
tional education. Some of the issues to s-rhich NAVE will pay particular 
attention wiii be whether minorities or persons with low academic achieve- 
ment are more or less likely than others to enroll in systematic vocational 
programs or sets of courses; what courses are likely to be forgone when a 
student enrolls in vocational education and with what potential effect on 
earnings; and whether participation in vocational education has a sig- 
nificant positive effect on achievement, earnirgs, and employment. Until 
this information is available, there are only unproved hypotheses about the 
nature of the problems the disadvantaged face in secondary vocational 
education. 



^Robert Meyer, "An Economic Analysis of High School Vocational Educa- 
tion," in The Federal Role in Vocational Education . Special Report #39, 
National Commission for Employment Policy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1982). 

•^^Paul Campbell et. al.. Outcomes of Vocational Education for Women, 
Minorities, the Handicapped, and the Poor, Columbus, Ohio, National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education (1986). 

•^^Jeannie Oakes, "Limiting Opportunity: Student Race and Curricular 
Differences in Secondary Vocational Education," American Journal of Educa- 
tion , May, 1983). 
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Issues at the Postsecondarv Level 

Knowledge about the problems of disadvantaged persons in vocational 
education after they leave high school is also limited • Thus far there is 
little solid information on who participates and what the effects of 
participation are, although NAVE studies are designed to add to current 
knowledge significantly. 

In two important ways, postsecondary education differs from secondary 
education. First, persons who are least academically capable are less 
likely than others to be enrolled in any program (except those supported by 
the Job Training Partnership Act.)"^^ Second, economic disadvantage may have 
direct effects on participation, because enrollment in any postsecondary 
program may be conditional on being able support one's studies (and pos- 
sibly to forgo income). Yet blacks are generally wore likely to participate 
in postsecondary education than whites \vith similar economic character- 
istics, suggesting that economic considerations may lead to different 
enrollment decisions in different subgroups ^f disadvantaged postsecondary 
students. -^^ 

Added to concerns about the quality of offerings at the postsecondary 
level is the problem of institutional segregation and differential job 
access. Critics of the situation have argued that although the poor and 
minorities may obtain training, their experience, are different from those 
of other students. Not only may some of the tiiining programs established 
exclusively for th3 disadvantaged and supported by federal funds offer 
inferior training, but they mav inadvertently stigmatize enrollees so that 
program completion does not lead to jobs.^^ Also, it is possible that 
compared with other groups, the poor and minorities need greater access to 

* 

^^Robert H. Meyer and Dc.vid A. Wise, "High School Preparation and 
Early Labor Force Experience," The Youth Labor Market Problem: Its Nature > 
Causes and Consequences, edited by Richard B. Freeman and David A. Wise 
(Chicago: National Bureau of Econonic Research, 1982), pp 277-348. 

^^Ibid. 

Paul Peterson and Barry Rabe, "Coordination of Vocational Education 
and Manpower Training Programs," Desien Papers of the National Assessment 
of Vocational Education, (Washington, D. C. : U.S. Department of Education, 
1987). 
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formal education as a way of compensating for possible job discrimination; 
yet it appears that persons in blue-collar jobs are less likely than other 
workers to have opportunities for formal on-the-job training. Again, 
further studies of the National Assessment on participation in and effects 
of postsecondary vocational education will help clarify patterns of enroll- 
ment, completion, and employment. 

PROVISIONS OF THE PERKINS ACT THAT APPLY TO DISADVANTAGSD PERSONS 

The Perkins Act is a product of current understanding about the needs 
of disadvantaged students in vocational education and the effects of 
previous federal efforts to serve these students. The act is both general 
and highly specific. Perhaps in part because there is so little solid 
information about which disadvantaged students are most in need of services, 
the act adopts a broad definition of disadvantage and leaves decisions 
about how many students to serve almost entirely to local officials. The 
only requirements are that students who get services be economically 
disadvantaged or poor academic performers and that they need the services 
to succeed in vocational education. Districts and institutions are free to 
concentrate federal resources on a few students or spread the funds among 
many. 

At the same time, the Perkins Act is more specific than previous 
legislation about the conditions for spending the set-aside funds. Funds 
may be used solely to pay for up to half of the excess costs of services, no 
matter what the setting. Furthermore, the act establishes an intrastate 
formula for distributing federal dollars to ensure that set-aside resources 
go to school districts and postsecondary institutions in which the disad- 
vantaged are located. Finally, a separate provision in the legislation 
specifies a set of services that must be provided to all disadvantaged 
students enrolled in vocatic^nal education in districts and institutions 



^^Lee A. Lillard and Hong W. Tan, Private Sector Traininj^; Who Gets It 
and What Are its Effects ? (Santa Monica, CA: Rand Corporation 1986). 
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receiving these funds, regardless of whether all these students are served 
under the act.^^ 

But in defining the population in need of service, establishing what 
services may be supported under the excess-cost provisions, spelling out 
provisions of the intrastate formula, defining required services, and 
mandating equal access, the act leaves a series of unanswered questions 
about federal direction and local response. Some are questions that were 
raised about previous federal vocational (and other education) legislation; 
others are new questions. Although no law is unambiguous and problematic 
elements often provide opportunities for local initiative, there may also 
be instances in vrfiich lack of clarity or poorly defined provisions result 
in ineffective or wasted use of resources. This section explores a number 
of questions that may have effects— intended , unintended, or perhaps even 
perverse—on the ways in which the law is implemented. 

The Defi nition of "Disadvantaged" in the Perkins Act 

The Perkins Act contains a broad definition of disadvantaged persons. 
*t includes secondary and postsecondary students who live in poor families; 
are migrants; have limited English proficiency (LEP); have dropped out of 
school or may drop out; or have low scores on standardized tests, have poor 
grades, or demonstrate in some other manner a failure to attain minimal 
academic competencies. To be eligible for services, however, students 
must a^so "require special services and assistance in order to enable them 
to succeed in vocational education programs." [title V, part B, section 
(521)(12).] Although this clause narrows the eligible population somewhat, 
the definition remains very broad. The act sets no priorities with respect 
to who among such students should be served, nor does it specify a minimun. 
amount of funds co be spent on any one student. 

In addition, the act does not distinguish between secondary and post- 
secondary students in specifying who is disadvantaged, giving rise to 



The Perkins Act specifies that the services are to be provided to 
eligible disadvantaged students, but one of the services (assessment) is, 
in fact, aimed at establishing who is eligible for services. It seems 
likely that this service should be administered to all disadvantaged 
students prior to determination of eligibility. 
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questions about the definition's appropriateness in each sector • For 
example, it is easy to understand intuitively why secondary students with 
poor academic performance may need individual assistance to succeed in 
vocational education. It is less immediately apparent why secondary 
students who are from poor families but show no academic disadvantage 
might need special services to succeed at the secondary level. There are a 
few individual services for the economically disadvantaged that might cos;: 
mote and make it easier for some small subgroups of economically disad- 
vantaged students to continue in vocational education • One Is day care for 
teenage parents so that they may continue their vocational studies • 
Economic conditions at home also might force some students to drop out, and 
a subsidized work-study opportunity might make it possible for them to stay 
in school. But most needs of the economically disadvantaged would probably 
involve greater program access as much as individual services. 

Does the definition address the problems of disadvantaged persons ? If 
the main problem faced by disadvantaged students is gaining access to high- 
quality vocational offerings, individual services such as day care or work- 
study help otfset disadvantage only when tied to specific, high-qv!ality 
programs. The lack of access to programs may be the result of such condi- 
tions as distance from good programs, an outright lack of high-quality 
offerings, bad advice on enrollment choices, or discriminatory entrance 
requirements. These conditions might not lead to poor individual perfor- 
mance in vocational education or difficulty in staying enrolled in school. 
But if access is the problem, rectifying these conditions would benefit 
disadvantaged students greatly, 

A second problem in defining who is eligible for service concerns the 
stipulation that to be eligible, students who are academically or economi- 
cally disadvantaged, also must require special assistance to succeed in 
vocational education. This provision emphasizes services to individuals. 
Local officials sometimes point out that many of the students who are poor 
performers in academic coursework succeed relatively well in their vocation- 
al courses. If Benson is correct in saying that the poor and minorit^es 
have more than enough access to low-qaality programs, many disadvantaged 
students may succeed in vocational education because they enroll in courses 
that do not demand a high level of performance. Because they are 
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succeeding a literal interpretation of the disadvantage provision might well 
result in exclusion of such students from services funded by the act. 

Currently, funding is earmarked to provide supplementary services to 
disadvantaged persons regardless of the particular programs or institu- 
tions in which these persons enroll • If the problem for disadvantaged 
persons is that they fail to enroll in vocational education or that they 
find it difficult to complete programs, this approach is appropriate ♦ But 
if the problems are ones of access and program quality, they are also 
institutional problems. To deal with institutional problems, the act would 
need to earmark resources for services only in institutions or programs 
that provide high-quality offerings and encourage disadvantaged students to 
enroll. Federal resources might help pay, for example, for the additional 
costs of training or tutoring for disadvantaged studeuts who need help to 
master the difficult or technical material in such programs. The danger in 
this approach, however, is that students in the weakest programs might be 
excluded from services, because the programs in which they were enrolled 
would be unlikely to qualify for additional support. 

Although language in the act encourages the improvement of programs for 
disadvantaged students, there is no particular incentive to do so. There 
is nothing to encourage funds earmarked for program improvement (a separate 
part of the act-title II-B) to be tised in conjunction with the set-aside 
for the disadvantaged, to be used for a particular group of eligible 
students, or to provide services aimed at supporting one type of vocational 
curriculum as opposed to another. 

Furthermore, the definition of "program" is unclear. Federal funds 
are supposed to support "organized vocational programs" [Section 201 
(e)(3)(D)] and so, presumably, the act distinguishes beU'een a program and 
a single course or a succession of unrelated courses. Buu the regulations 
that accompany the act do not support this (or any other) view of what it 
means to be enrolled in a vocational "program" and hence to be eligible to 
receive funding under the act. As a result, enrollment in any vocational 
course seems sufficient to warrant supplementary services. 

Postsecondarv definitions . At the postsecondary level, there are some 
additional definitional issues. Because most students who attend post- 
secondary institutions supported by the act presumably have the academic 
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ability to complete the work, it seems likely that a relatively large 
percentage of the funds at this level vould be spent on economic assistance 
in the form of books, supported work, transportation, tuition, or day care. 
It is also likely that the need for such services would far outstrip the 
available resources, especially because the supply of students is elastic 
and the availability of support might induce more students to attend. 

At the postsecondary level, the criteria for determining academic 
disadvantage are relative. It is unlikely that many students who score in 
the bottom quartile on standardized tests in high school (a criterion for 
determining eligibility) will enroll in postsecondary institutions likely 
to be funded under this act, (i.e., community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes.)^^ Therefore, the act's only eligibility criterion for academic 
disadvantf.ge appropriate to the postsecondary level is the general statement 
"failure to meet minimal academic standards." This is a relative notion, 
leaving open the possibility of widely varying interpretations. 

Mainstreamed and Separate Programs 

In general, the act's aim is to ensure that the disadvantaged get the 
same amount of local and state resources as all other students and thet the 
federal dollars, matched by state or local funds, are used solely for the 
additional costs of services. To accomplish this end, the legislation 
stipulates the services eligible for federal support in two different types 
of settings, separate and mainstreamed. Separate settings are ones in 
which disadvantaged students supported under thf act are the only par- 
ticipants or in which the program has an approach or design that distin- 
guishes it from all others. I4ainstreamed settings are ones in which 
disadvantaged studerts are in the same classes or programs as other 
students. 

Excess costs in the two settings . Different services qualify as 
excess costs depending on the setting. In a separate program excess costs 
are the costs of instruction or service beyond those incurred for regular 



■^'Although enrollment rates are not yet available from the NAVE study, 
preliminary evidence from High School and .jeyond indicates that seniors in 
the bottom quartile have few plans for postsecondary education. See also 
Meyer and Wise. 
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students in a similar program. Where eligible disadvantaged and other 
students share the same course (i.e., a mainstreamed course), excess costs 
are those that can be attributed solely to services provided for the disad- 
vantaged students in the program. This provision means, for example, that 
the cost associated with having a small class size in a mainstreamed 
program is probably not an allowable excess cost, because it cannot be 
determined tnat only the disadvantaged students benefit from the service. 
Tho cost of employing a teacher's aide -lay be considered an excess cost in 
a mainstreamed setting provided the aide works only with the disadvantaged 
students. These rules are spelled out in the regulations that accompany 
the act. 

A number of researchers and school administrators have argued that 
such restrictions encourage the maintenance of separate programs for disad- 
vantaged studer-ts because it is easier to make claims for excess costs when 
the demonstration of compliance depends solely on spending additional 
dollars rather than on showing that one set of students is getting services 
that are not available to others in the same classroom. The excess cost 
requirement may also encourage the provision of noninstructional rather than 
instructional services because it is easier to demonstrate (and justify) 
that other students are not getting particular noninstructional services 
The excess cost provisions appear to be adopted largely from federal 
compensatory education legislation. 

Are these distinctions applicable for the disadvantaged ? The terms 
separate and n'ainstrej.med are commonly used in describing education for the 
handicapped. In education for the handicapped, separate classes are classes 
composed entirely of handicapped children, whereas mainstreamed classes are 
ones in which handicapped stude.its participate along with everyone else. 
It is widely held that, when feasible, mainstreamed classes are desirable 



no 

See, for example, TEM Associates and MPR Associates, Vocational 
Edi'Pation Survey of Special Popu lations. Final Report , report to the Center, 
for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education (Berkeley, 1987), p.' 
29. See also National Institute of Education, The Vocational Edncntinn' 
S tudy: The Final Report , Chap. VIII, although at the time this study was 
completed there was a greater incentive to put stude^its in separate programs 
because all costs of such programs were considered excess costs. 
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because handicapped students in mainstreamed settings are likely to be 
exposed to a more challenging program. 

Applying this conceptual model to disadvantaged students is problem- 
atic, however. First, much of the mainstreamed education offered in poor 
neighborhoods is, in fact "separate" in that it is effectively separate 
from the education received by nondisadvantaged students in other neighbor- 
hoods or school systems. Even in school districts that bring together 
students from widely /arying economic and social levels, ability groupings 
for instruction also result in separate classes for students who are 
academically disadvantaged. Furthermore, in vocational education, different 
occupational programs may be proxies for ability groupings. Certainly, in 
ec'ucation as a whole, students are often encouraged to enroll in educational 
prr>rams that are unlikelv to give them too much difficulty. 

In 3ome respects, it is the sheer size of the disadvantaged population 
in a given program, school, or community that makes it difficult to deter- 
mine whether a program is separate or mainstreamed. After all, in a school 
where most students enrolled in vocational education are disadvantaged, 
does it really matter much that some portion of them are grouped togetner 
for instruction that is funded, in part, by the Perkins Act? 

Nonetheless, if disadvantaged students have a limited choice of 
programs because che schools they attend do not offer many program options, 
or if they are disproportionately enrolled in offerings that do not train 
them for careers, the appropriate goal mav be access to a wider set of 
offerings. That goal is "mains treaming" in Lu&t disadvantaged students 
would be enrolled in a set of offerings that reflects the range of offerings 
available to other students. As occurs when handicapped students gain 
access to classrooms with nonhar.dicapped students, such mainstreaming could 
lead to greater challenge to disadvantaged students and prepare them for 
better jobs. 

The Intrastate Formula and the Allocation of Funds 

The intrastate formula was created to deal with some of the major 
complaints about fund allocation under the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act. Regulations stemiring from that act called on states to con- 
struct formulas to allocate funds. Complaints arose that the act had too 
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many goals to accommodate in any single fonnula; that some of the acfs 
directions about how to distribute funds were in contradiction to others, 
resuxting in formulas with provisions that canceled each other out; and 
that even where federal intent was clear, state-developed formulas were 
failing to direct resources in a manner that Congress intended. In 
particular, many of the state formulas were failing to direct greater 
resources to districts and postsecondary institutions with larger numbers 
of disadvantaged persons. 

The intrastate formula in the Perkins Act was intended to make an 
unambiguous statement about the direction of federal funds to the disad- 
vantaged. It calls for allocating funds in the disadvantaged set-aside 
based equally on two factors--the number of economically disadvantaged 
persons enrolled in the district or institution and the number of disad- 
vantaged persons served in vocational education in the preceding year. In 
addition, funds under the set-aside for the handicapped are to be allocated 
in part (50 percent) according to the first factor. At least for the third 
of the federal funds that these two set-asides represent, the Congress saw 
poorer communities as the major recipients of funds. 

Although the formula appears to be simple and direct, its implementa- 
tion has given rise to issues with implications for services to disad- 
vantaged students. The first major issue concerns dividing up set-aside 
funds among secondary districts, intermediate districts (such as separately 
administered area vocational facilities), and postsecondary districts and 
institutions. Although the Perkins Act does not specify a postsecondary 
share, many states appear to make a preliminary decision, formally or 
informally, to divide funds in prearranged amounts among the sectors and 
then apply the intrastate formula. The result may be disparities between 
the secondary and postsecondary per-student grants to districts and 



^National Institute of Education, The Vocational Education Study; The 
Final Report . Chap. II. ~ 

OA 

"There is also a requirement to spend more than 50 percent of all 
funds ill economically depressed areas. Although there are some states in 
which so many places are considered economically depressed that the require- 
ment may mean little, this requirement is further evidence that Congress 
intended the act to result in a substantial share of resources going to 
poorer areas. 
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institutions. Because there are far fewjr disadvantaged and handicapped 
students at the postsecondAry level, one possible result is that the typical 
postsecondary student qualifying for assistance under these set-asides may 
reap a considerably larger share of resources than a comparable secondary 
student. In future case studies, NAVE will be examining this issue, as 
well as the concern expressed by state and local officials tha the formula 
results in giving some districts amounts too small to use effectively. 

The act does not specify how distx'icts and institutions should decide 
which students are to be served with the set-aside funds. There is a 
provision that funds be spent for studencs with limited English proficiency 
at a rate approximating their enrollment rate in vocational education, but 
otherwise there is no guidance about whether to focus on particular kinds 
of students (perhaps those in greatest need along some dimension?), or 
students in particular institutions (those with pi.ograms in need of upgrad- 
ing?), or whether to distribute funds on a first-come first-served basis. 
Districts and institutions may concentrate or spread resources in almost 
any manner they see fit. So although the intra? cate formula helps in 
targeting resources, it by no means targets services a priori in the manner 
that, for example. Educational Consolidation Improvement Act Chapter 1 
targets services to particular students. The latitude provided may be an 
advantage in districts that have a clear plan to determine who needs what 
kinds of assistance but it may be less effective in other circumstances. 
Case studies will explore how districts and institutions decide which 
students to serve and in which schools to provide services. 

Supplementary Services 

Although the Perkins Act notes a few allowable services, such as 
counseling and remedial basic skills, it leaves the choice of services to 
offer to state and local officials. But there are several provisions that 
could influence the mix of services that local officials select. For 
example, as explained in the section on mainstreamed and separ£.te programs, 
the excess-cost provision may encourage administrators to provide services 
that aie clearly identifiable as additional, such as services tangential to 
instruction. 
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A second, and potentially important, determinant o^: what services are 
offered is embedded in section 204(c). This portion of the act identifies 
services that shall be provided to each eligible disadvantaged or handi- 
capped student enrolled in vocational education, regardless of whether the 
student's education is funded, in part, under the Perkins Act. The services 
are — 

o Assessment of ... interests , abilities, and special needs, 

o Special services, including adaptation of curriculum 
instruction, equipment, and facilities. 

o Guidance, counseling, and career development activities 
conducted by professionally trained counselors who are 
associated with the provision of such special services. 

o Counseling servic>:s designed to facilitate the transition 
from school to post school employment and career oppor- 
tunities. 

This set of services seems to reflect those considered in the develop- 
ment of Individualized Educational Programs for handicapped stadents, as 
required under P.L. 94-142. For disadvantaged students enrolled in voca- 
tional education, however, section 204(c) is a new requirement.^^ Although 
some federal and state officials are aware of its potentially enormous 
effect, the federal government has provided little information on how to 
interpret section 2C4(c). State instructions to localities have largely 
repeated the language of the act. 

Because this set of services is mandated for all eligible disad- 
vantaged students, it provides the most direct instruction in the act on 
how districts and institutions might spend their disadvantaged set-aside 
dollars. T^hat the list suggests io that services such as assessments and 
counseling are desirable or preferred. More broadly, it implies that 
disadvantaged students should be provided with much tlie same types of 



It is also new for handicapped students j^^nrolled in vocational 
education in postsecondary institutions that rec^:.v-e funding under the 
handicapped set-aside, because postsecondary education is not covered in 
P.L. 94-142. 
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assistance that are provided to handicapped students (although perhaps not 
on the same order of magnitude). With the exception of the second listed 
service, the services described in 204(c) are noninstructional. Rather, 
they are ancillary services. 

It is hard to assess the appropriateness of these services for disad- 
vantaged students because there is little empirical information on their 
effects. Nor is there much of a conventional literature settirg forth ap- 
propriate services for disadvantaged students ia vocational education. For 
economically disadvantaged students needing assistance to remain in voca- 
tional education, it is particularly difficult to interpret the appli- 
cability of this mix of services. It is possible that assessment, for 
example, might point up the need for economic assistance, but the assessment 
would be of little benefit if economic assistance not were provided. For 
the academically disadvantaged, the emphasis on such services as testing 
and counseling appears to be more appropriate.^^ Three of the four 
services in section 204(c) are not aimed at direct instructional assistance, 
however. 

Equal Access Provisions 

Section 204 also contains another key provision, in much the same form 
as it was written in previous vocational education legislation. That 
provision is equal access: 

The State board shall ... provide assurances that-- 

(1) Equal access will be provided to handicapped and disad- 
vantaged individuals in recruitment, enrollment, and placement 
activities ; 

(2) Equal access will be provided to handicapped and disad- 
vantaged individuals to the full range of vocational programs 

^'^-In a review of what is known about the effectiveness of various 
interventions for the disadvantaged, Phelps concluded, "There seems to be 
little empirical evidence, for example, to support the provision of assess- 
ment, support services, and counseling for every handicapped and disad- 
vantaged student at the secondary level as specified in Section 203 [sic] 
of the Perkins Act." Phelps noted, however, that a sizable literature has 
grown up around providing such services for the handicapped, creating 
support for providing such services to both groups. Phelps, "Evaluating 
chs Special Populations and Equity Provisions of Federal Vocational Ilduca- 
ti02^ legislation," p. 11-65. 
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available to nonhandicapped and nondisadvantaged individuals, 
including occupationally specific courses of study, cooperative 
education, and apprenticeship programs. 



Little is currently kno\m about what has been done, either nationally 
or at the state level, to spell out the meaning of this provision. Nor is 
it immediately apparent what equal access means in the context of vocational 
education. The provision appears to call on states to make sure, for 
example, that entrance requirements or prerequisites for programs are fair 
and do not discriminate. But as noted previously, even if the pr:)bl3m of 
the disadvantaged is limited access to high-quality programs, the problem 
may have to do with more than discrimination per se. At the secondary 
level, geographic access may be a serious problem, and at the postsecond- 
ary level, students may not have the resources to attend or may make poor 
decisions about which programs will best prepare them for jo>-s. The oqual 
access provision does not a-pear to deal with such problems. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF PROVISIONS FOR DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 

This section explores briefly how issues discussed in the previous 
sections are reflected in local patterns of vocational education organiza- 
tion and practice. We shall do this by describing some of the initial data 
from our preliminary set of case studies of Peicins implementation. The 
purpose of this section is to further highlight some of the issues raised 
in the earlier sections of th chapter. Please keep in mind that this 
section of the report is based on an early round of local studies. The 
specific questions this section discusses are the following-- 

o To what extent do ser'vices occur in mainstreamed or in 

separate programs? 
o What kinds of services are provid<»d? 

o Which disadvantaged students are most likely to recexve 
assistance? 

o What problems, if any, have arisen in expending resources? 
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The information in this section is derived primarily from preliminary 
case studies of Perkins implementation conducted in 18 communities located 
in five states. The fieldwork was conducted during the 1986-87 school 
year by researchers living in those five states and familiar with voca- 
tional education. In each of the states, NAVE selected three to four com- 
munities based on population size, demographic and socioeconomic mix, and 
geographic diversity. The studies focused on describing (1) the overall 
practice of vocational education in the community at the secondary and 
postsecondary levels, (2) the services delivered to special populations 
overall and specifically with Perkins support, (3) program improvement 
activities and the role of the legislatioxi, and (4) the relationship between 
economic conditions and vocational education. A case study was prepared 
for each site based on a broad protocol. Some additional information from 
the study is reported in the first chapter of this report. Each of the 
issues discussed hers will be explored further in the main round of case 
studies and in the national survey of school districts and postsecondary 
institutions described in Part II. The views expressed here may well change 
as NAVE generates additional state and local information. 

Where Are Vocational Services Delivered? 

Settings for vocational instruction at the secondary level . In the 
majority of the 18 communities studied to date, disadvantaged secondary 
students who receive services under this act appear to receive their 
vocational instruction in what would normally be called mainstrcamed 
settings (as defined by local personnel). In other words, they are not 
enrolled in vocational cla'^ses in which all the students are economically or 
academically disadvai **aged and require additional assistance to succeed in 
vocational education. All the students in a mainstreamed class may, 
nonetheless, be economically or academically disadvantaged in a larger 
fiense because the school is located in a poor community, because students 
are grouped by ability, or because students may select programs, in prrt, 
on an assessment of their likely ability to complete them. 



^^Or, to put it another way, they are not in classes that, under the 
1976 amendments, would have qualified to have drawn half of their total 
support from federal funds. 
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In the five states visited, the choice of mainstreamed or separate 
classrooms appears to vary systematically by state. In two of the states, 
some of the comL.unities spend their set-aside f un. s for the disadvantaged 
on vocational classes in which most or all of the students qualified for 
support under the disadvantaged set-aside. This is not to say chat all 
disadvantaged stude'^ ts who qualify for assistance in those districts are 
grouped in separate classes, but those that receive service fuiided under 
the Perkins Act are in separate classes. 

The role of the ^erkins Act. None of the communities has changed from 
a separate to a mainstreamed setting for vocational education for disad- 
vantaged students in the past two years. If federal rules were a powerful 
determinant of the choice of separate or mainstreamed setting, one might 
have expected to see such change because the federal rules were changed so 
that only half of the additional costs of separate settings rather than 
half of the total costs could be supported with federal funds. It should 
be noted, however, that the study did not delve deeply into the history of 
programs that had been in existence for many years. As a result, we do not 
know if some of thesr separate programs for disadvantaged students were 
originally established because half of their full costs were payable out of 
federal funds. 

Where vocational instruction is separate, it is usually one part of 
the program of an alternative jchool or school-within-a-school for students 
who are considered potential dropouts, have academic difficulties, or are 
behavior problems. There are also separate programs for dropouts who have 
returned to school. The vocational classes are often a part of full-day 
programs. These schools or programs seem to run the gamut frc::: h .gh-quality 
efforts to engage., alienated students and keep them from dropping out, to 
continuation schools for troublemakers and juvenile delinquents. In one 
state there have been concerns for some years about school-within-a-school 
programs for low-achieving and disruptive students, but the Perkins Act, 
particular, has helped maintain the schools because they are capable of 
being supported with the set-aside for the disadvantaged. These schools 
provide vocational instruction in a very limited set of occupational fields. 
In another state, there has been a statewide initiative to esta'^lish skills 
centers and other alternatives to encourage dropouts to return to school. 
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The programs are located at area vocational facilities that offer a wide 
range of occupational choices, are supported in part with Perkins funds, and 
are generally considered to be of high quality. 

In most, if not all, of the districts, teachers and administrators 
interviewed to date find the idea of separating out students for vocational 
education based on economic disadvantage to be unjustified. Even with 
respect to students with academic difficulties, creating separate vocational 
classrooms for students funded under the act is net popular in many com- 
muni'^-ies- One reason is cost. First, the federal funds will pay only a 
small portion (half of excess costs), so there is not enough of a financial 
incentive to operate separate programs that may be costly. Second, in some 
districts, total enrollments in vocational education have declined, so that 
further separating out disadvantaged students would mean that class size 
would be reduced for all student?. This further reduction might make it 
impossible to justify the continuation of some programs. Perhaps most 
important, the services supported with set-aside funds for the disadvantaged 
often do not occur in vocational classrooms, so there is no financial 
incentive for separate vocational education classes. 

In short, the early NAVE studies do not reveal a strong bias toward 
separating disadvantaged students for vocational instruction. Nor does 
there appear to have been a change in offerings since the federal rules 
were changed to remove the incentive for separate settings. Where there 
are other reasons that students are separated for instruction, however, 
those classes are often identified by local officials as places that will 
qualify for funding under the disadvantaged set-aside, provided they incur 
excess costs. 

Separate classes of disadvantaged students are considerably irore 
likely to occur in the delivery of federally suppi -ted services that are 
supplementary to vocational instruction, most commonly, remedial English and 
m::thematics. In these instances, vocational instruction is mainstreamed 
(and receives no federal support), but federally supported supplemental 
services are offered in another class or in a nonclassroom grouping composed 
entirely of students receiving the service. 

In one comii^unity, students who are enrolled in the half-day area 
vocational school and who have been identified as performing poorly in 
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English attend separate English classes in their home high school. Their 
English class size is reJuced, and they have new books and other materials, 
so the program generates excess costs. The determinants of service are 
difficulty in English plus enrollment in vocational education. The content 
of instruction is not related tn vocational classwork. In this instance, 
administrators told the teacher not to use the books and materials with 
other classes, instructions she considers absurd and ignores. 

Any time it makes good sense to offer a supplementary service to a 
group of students who qualify for assistance (e.g., remedial instruction in 
basic skills or a few sessions after school on employability skills), that 
service is separating out those students. So although their vo .tional in- 
struction may be mainstreamed , it may also be said that the same students 
are in "separate" programs, tutorials, or counseling sessions. There does 
not appear to be much way out of this type of separateness , nor does it 
appear that this type of separate instruction or assistance is inferior or 
otherwise undesirable. It is hard to understand how some such services can 
take place anywhere but in "separate" settings. 

Settings for voca tional instruction it the postsecondary level . In 
the communities studied, where set-aside funds for the disadvantaged are 
received by postsecondary institutions, vocational instruction takes place 
in mainstreamed classes. Most commonly, the funds are used to provide 
assistance to improve basic skills in learning laboratories or comparable 
programs set up to help students having academic or basic skills diffi- 
culties. The mainstreamed vocational instruction of students funoed in 
part through Perkins funds was sometimes in contrast to the practices 
carried out by the same institution under the JTPA program. Students 
supported through JTPA funds are much more likely to be in separate voca- 
tional instruction programs, although they might make use of the same 
remedial and ancillary ser/ices as studen'-s funded under the Perkins Act. 

Vfho Gets Assistance ? 

The act identifies both economically and academically disadventageO 
persons as qualifying for assistance. Among the academically disad- 
vantaged, particular attention is drawn in the legislation to students 
with limited English proficiency, dropouts, and potential dropouts. The 
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important consideration in providing services to any of these groups, 
however, is that they nee: additional assistance to succeed in vocational 
education. It seems possible that almost all Limited English Proficient 
persons enrolled in vocational education might require additional assis- 
tance, because their language limitations would presumably affect their 
overall ability to learn* It is considerably less likely, however, that all 
the persons in the other academically disadvantaged categories would require 
assistance* In particular, it would be difficult to identify which students 
would be likely to drop out. As discussed earlier, neither the act nor its 
regulations specifies the proportion of such persons that should receive 
assistance or identifies criteria for selecting among persons who qualify 
for assistance* These decisions are left to local officials* 

Overall criteria for determining who receives supple mentary services* 
In case studies completed to date, it appears that almost all the secondary 
and postsecondary set-aside funds for the disadvantaged are used to provide 
services to persons who are academically disadvantaged* Such persons are 
identified either through formal criteria, such as scores on standardized 
tests, or informally through teachers' identification of students who would 
benefit from some additional assistance* Although the extent of economic 
disE-^vantage among the student body is measured in applying the intrastate 
formula for allocation of disadvantaged set-iside f unas , economic disad- 
vantage is generally not considered a basis for service. ( There was one 
program for teen parents that could be considered a form of economic 
assistance.) At the secondary level, many administrators have difficulty 
understanding how economic disaav^intage without academic difficulties 
qualifies students for the services. 

The situation at the postsecondary level is similar--set-aside funds 
for the disadvantap.ed are used largely to provide services to persons with 
academic difficulties. Only a few of the institutions visited spend set- 
asiie funds for the disadvantaged on economic assistance, which is surpris- 
ing because economic disadvantage is undoubtedly an important reason for 
not attending or failing to complete postsecondary vocational programs. 
However, at the postsecondary level. Pell grants and other subsidies more 
extensive than Perkins funds are generally viewed as the appropriate way to 
provide economic assistance. 
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There were only a few postsecondary institutions in the case studies 
where economic disadvantage is a criterion for services. In those institu- 
tions, disadvantaged set-aside funds were used for temnorary tuition assis- 
tance, stipends, day care, transportation, and other such services. It was 
common, however, to find funds under other parts of the Perkins Act, 
especially the single-parent homemaker set-aside, used for these services. 
This suggests that postsecondary offJ.cials are not aware of the possible 
uses of disadvantaged set-aside funds for economically disadvantaged 
students, or that they are unwilling to match the costs of economic assis- 
tance, which would be required if funds from the disadvantaged set-aside 
were used for this purpose. Officials seem most willing to spend dis- 
advantaged set-aside funds on the kinds of programmatic services, such as 
remedial help, that the institutions normally provide. 

Determining the specific disadvantaged students who should be served . 
The study has uncovered few district-to-district differences in how local 
officials determine who is eligible for service. Beyond overall academic 
disadvantage, difficulty in completing vocational courses is sometimes a 
criterion, but it is problematic because teachers may have already geared 
the pace of instruction to the student, or the student may have been placed 
in a profjram because he or she was believed likely to complete it. Some 
districts and most postsecondary institutions simply define all students 
who are having academic difficulties and are taking vocational courses as 
eligible for services. In fact, some local and state officials believe 
that this approach is what the act prescribes. Defining eligible stude'^ ts 
in this manner at *-.he secondary level makes it possible, for example, to 
establish ability groupings of vocational students for English or math 
classes . 

Sometimes, however, confusion in deciding eligibility does occur. For 
example, in a caty using its set-aside funds for the disadvantaged ex- 
plicitly to meet the section 204(c) requirements, district officials told 
vocational teachers which of their students were economically disadvantaged 
and then asked the teachers which of those students could benefit from a 



Single parent and homemaker lands do not require a 50-50 match and 
can pay for all the costs of servic \ not just excess costs. 
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little additional assistance. Students who were selected by the teachers 
were then excused from their vocational classes for a few days to take a 
battery of interest inventories and to learn about careers. No one seemed 
quite sure of the justification for the program (beyond Section 204[c]), 
and doubts were expressed about the advisability of taking students out of 
vocational education classes to get the career exploration services. 

Postsecondary institutions appear to use overall academic ability, as 
measured by standardized tests or grade point average, as the basis for 
service. There is little evidence that dif f .-^ culty in completing vocational 
education is considered a criterion--only that the student is enrolled in 
an occupational program. Postsecondary institutions appear to be suffi- 
ciently demand dr^*--en that they create courses and programs around students' 
needs and reqaests, so race again it is likely that courses are designed in 
keeping with the academic levels of the students. Institutions are presum- 
ably not actively recruiting or directing students to programs in which 
they would be expected to experience difficulty. Students are generally 
classified by the colleges as vocational when the students' declared goal 
is to complete an occupational program. 

Only a few secondary school districts visited had sufficient Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) students to operate identifiable programs. Thero 
was one instance of a separate instructional and ancillary service program 
for LEP students, including smaller class size, tutoring in the primary 
languaaR, employability skill counseling, and language labs. The scope of 
this program appears to have been reduced under the Perkins Act, because 
the incentive for separate programs was reduced and the program cho^e to 
maintain separate instruction. In most districts, however, services for 
LEP students occur outside vocational instruction, and bring LEP students 
together in language laboratories or in small groups for tutoring. \t the 
postseconaary level there are separate vocational programs for LEP students 
under the federal Bilingual Vocational Training program funded under Perkins 
Title IV, but none are located in the districts or institutions visited. 

Although the districts operate a wide range of special programs for 
potential dropouts or for persons who had dropped out but were induced to 
reenter, in only two of the states do funds from the dis vantagcd set- 
aside figure heavily into the support of those programs. This result is 
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surprising, given the current interest in alternative programs for disad- 
vantaged students. For example, one large school district that is having 
difficulty spending its set-aside for the disadvantaged io also operating a 
multicampuo- school-within-a-school program for potential dropouts with a 
vocational cheme. Preparing for Careers. The program combines academic and 
vocational education and is funded entirely from local resources. There is 
great interest in expanding the program and a sh rtage of funds to do so, 
yet no interest in using Perkins funds to do so. Local administrators 
attribute the lack of interest in federal funds to the unreliability of 
federal support, an issue that a; :ared to have more to do with the state 
allocation process than the stability of federal funds. 

The Services Provided with Funds from the Disadvantaged Set-aside 

In the five states visited, at both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels, the bulk of services purchased with set-aside funds for the disad- 
vantaged may be characterized as ancillary to vocational instruction, that 
is, designed to supplement vocational instruction with assistance of varying 
types. At the secondary school level, the most common services are counsel- 
ing, assessment, diagnosis, testing, and sessions to foster "employability** 
skills. In addition to ancillary services, there is a considerable amount 
of remedial instruction in basic skills, especially math and English. 
Some remediation takes place in separate classes, and some is provided as 
tutoring outside class. Sites in one state use disadvantaged set-aside 
funds ^or additional staff in a prograir for single parents. 

At the postsecondary level the situation is generally similar, with 
almost all support under the set-aside used for services offered outside 
vocational classes. Learning laboratories and tutors offering remediation 
in basic skills account for major expenditu 3s. Counseling, diagnosis, and 
testing are also common. A few sites use disadvantaged set-aside funds 
for financial Lid or for day care services. To the extent that support is 
for instruction, it is used to purchase equipment and instructional mate- 
rijls in a few institutions. 

The study found little interest, at the secondary or postsecondary 
le^^el, in using the set-aside for the disadva. aged as part of a larger 
vocationpl program improvement effort. There were few instances, for 
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example, where districts or institutions created new offerings for disad- 
vantaged students and used the disadvantaged set-aside to provide smaller 
classes or other instructional adaptation. Nor were there many cases of 
encouraging students already enrolled in vocational courses to enroll in 
different or more challenging offerings, using the set-aside funds to 
provide tutoring or other supplements. 25 The possible exceptions are 
alternative school programs. 

In fact, in many cases there do not appear to be strong links bet-reen 
the services provided to disadvantaged students under the Perkins set-aside 
and their vocational studies. In some cases, enrollment in vocational 
education serves solely as an eligibility criterion, a way of deciding who 
gets testing, counseling, or remedial academic instruction. At the second- 
ary level, Perkins-funded remedial instruction and vocational courses 
often take place at different schools. One school system had established 
as a goal for 1986-87 that the remedial academic instructors in the com- 
prehensive high schools and the vocational instructors in the area school 
should speak with one another at least twice a yearl In view of the 
requirement that set-aside funds for the disadvantaged be spent solely for 
excess costs, the section 204(c) mandate, and the wider familiarity ancil- 
lary with services for the handicapped, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the links are lot always strong. 

The ways in which the set-aside funds for the disad /antaged are used, 
especially when they are used for services with few direct links to voca- 
tional instruction, may help explain why some olfic^als are confused about 
the reasons for tho set-aside or express skepcicism .ibout its fairness. 
Some local vocational administrators expres-et' the /iew that there was 
little justification for providing the particular set of services thay were 
offering to disadvantagec' but not to other students. (Ironically, offering 
the same services to other students jeopardizes their federal support.) 
Some services were described as being provided to the disadvantaged solely 
because federal funds were available to pay half the costs or because of 
the section 204(c) requirement. Many officials view federal funding as 



25in other words, students who may not have needed assistance in 
existing, low-level offerings are not being encouraged to try something 
more difficult and, hence, became studsnts in need of additional services. 
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unreliable, and do not wish to use it for activities so important that tho 
schools might end up having to continue them with local funds if federal 
support ceased. In short, because the local officials do not see the 
services as part of a larger, locally developed plan to improve the access 
of disadvantaged students to higher-quality vocational programs or tc 
provide more challenging vocational offerings, they tend to view services 
delivered under this set-aside as just another way to offer a little more 
counseling, remediation, or testing to poorly performing students. 

Problems in Spen ding Funds from the Disadvantag ed 
Set-aside; A Tale of Two Districts 

School districts in at least two of the larger cities that were visited 
have had difficulty in spending funds to which they were entitled under the 
set-aside for the disadvantaged. In the first year or two of the Perkins 
Act, these cities returned a considerable portion of their allocation— a 
third to a haxf--to the state. These cities have high concexitrations of 
economically disadvantaged persons and students performing below grade 
level, so the return of funds is all the more disappointing. Understanding 
why these cities encountered difficulties can be useful in assessing whether 
the act is wc-king as envisaged or whether it is providing perverse 
incentives . 

For these districts, the difference between the Perkins Act and pre- 
decessor legislation is that under the new act the districts are required 
to provide considerable additional resources. Because they enroll large 
numbers of economically disadvantaged students, they recel/ed more funds 
under the intrastate formula than they received under the previous act. 
The 1976 amendments allowed the use of federal funds to pay for 50 percent 
of the costs of services in separate se'^tings, but the new act allows only 
the excess costs to be paid out of federal funds. Because these districts 
run a number of separate instructional programs, they are forced to provide 
additional resorrces to cover all but the costs in excess of costs for 
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regular students Initially, the states in which these cities are located 
did not match the disadvantaged set-aside, leaving it entirely to the 
districts to generate the additional funds. 

Vocational officials in these cities described their school systems as 
financially "strapped" and unwilling to put scarce resources into voca;:ional 
education. Although vocational education may have been a priority in the 
past, more recently it has taken a backseat to other concerns, such as 
academic reform, school disruption, and the threat or the reality of teacher 
strikes- Some district leaders have mixed feelings about vocational 
education as a way out of poverty and into the mainstream and are unen- 
thusiastic about the programs overall • 

In both communities, as in many of those visited, vocational services 
supported with federal funds tend to be concentrated in a few institutions • 
These institutions may be alternative schools, full-day vocational high 
schools, or area vocational facilities. Many of these vocational facili- 
ties are also magnet schools, so a substantial percentage of students are 
not disadvantaged. Students in vocational programs in comprehensive high 
schools are generally not the beneficiaries of federally supported 
services . 

At first, it appeared that there was no way that this small number of 
mos-ly area schools could justify enough additional services to r/osorb both 
Che additional federal and local matching funds. Over time, however, both 
cities found ways to absorb addit: onal funds and meet match requirements, 
returning smaller amounts of money. 

In one case, the state shifted funds that it had previously spent for 
other purposes to meet part of the match requirement, and the city did the 
same. In this district it appears that the federal funds are still being 
spent in a very few institutions. The other city has designated the 
salaries of teachers in the programs, the state share of teacher retirement, 
and additional in-kind contributions as its match of excess costs. This 
district uses a share of the additional funds to supplement offerings in 



In addition, these communities may have been beneficiaries of a 
small additional catf.3orical program in the 1*^.6 amendments that provided 
helo to urban areas with high concentrations of disadvantaged students, 
paying all costs, < just those in excess of regular per pupil expenditures 
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comprehensive high schools, seeking ways to provi.de a wL:xe range of job 
readiness e^rvices during and after school hours. The emph.^sis ij on 
counseling programs for transitions to rareers, ana tutoring. 

In both these instances, it can be argued that tne set-asid^r for ths 
disadvantaged has generated additional revenues and ptograms for dir^ad- 
vantaged students. Over time, not only have federal funds been spent ^-i -he 
excess costs of services to disadvantaged students, but additional state 
and local resources have been directed to the same ends. Some new programs 
have been started. Because substantial new funds are now available through 
the intrastate formula, one district was able to look beyond the small 
number of full-day and area facilities that had been the beneficiaries of 
previous assistance. Comprehensive high schools are now the scene of new 
supplemental services, during and after school. Initially, it appeared 
that the disar^vantaged set-aside was operating perversely, resulting in 
the return of funds to the state by a large district in great need. Over 
time, however, officials have come to use the set-aside to advantage--to 
obtain additional local and state resources. In future case studies NAVE 
will see how well the process has worked in other communities with com- 
parable problems, and will pay particular attention to why officials in 
districts or institutions may elect to decline funding altogether. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION STUDY 

On the basis of the preliminary data and a priori concerns about the 
legislation, NAVE has identified questions to pursue in the upcoming round 
of field research. Through surveys and case studies planned for the coming 
year, NAVE will focus on the following questions: 

1. How do local and state officials define the problems of disad- 
vantaged students in vocational education and attempt to meet them? This 
question will be addres<^ed by describing the wide range of of f erings--both 
those supported in part with federal funds and those undertaken without 
federal support. As we noted pre.dously, districts and institutions are 
conducting a wide range of activities, only a portion of which receive 
federal funding. Those activities, and the rationales for them, will help 
us describe the state of the art in serving this population and its sub- 
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groups through vocational education. Particular attention will be paid to 
describing the settings in which services are provided (separate classes, 
mainstreamed classes, type of institution, etc.), the definition of the 
target population, the ways in which priorities in serving the population 
are established., the specific programs and services offered (instructional 
vs. noninstructional, instructional vs. ancillary) and their expected 
outcomes, evaluations or other assessments, sources of support, ami ^ar 
pupil costs. 

2. Has the Perkins Act enhanced the opportunities for disadvantaged 
students in vocational educ9tion? Are there programs that have been started 
or expanded as a result of the act? Has the removal of the incentive to 
serve students in separate programs made a difference in where services are 
provided? Has the addition of section 204(c) resulted in any change in the 
n.ix of offerings? Does the stipulation that disadvantaged students must 
meet an academic or economic requirement make a difference? Do districts 
and institutions combine various sources of Perkins funds to enhance 
offerings for the disadvantaged? In short, does the a:t provide an incen- 
tive for districts to provide additional s rvices, and if so, what types of 
services? 

3. Among the various sources of influence on practice, how critical is 
the Perkins Act? What are the major determinants of whether a district or 
institution offers special services for disadvantaged students? How 
important are the additional federal funds and state-local match in deter- 
mining whether services are offered? What is the response to section 
204(c)? 

4. How do state, disfict, and injtitutiona] officials decide which 
services to offer, which students to serve, and under what conditions to 
provide services? Where do they turn for advice on whether to offer 
services in comprehensive high schools or in special-purpose institutions? 
To what extent do compensatory education or other models of services for 
the disadvantaged play a role in determining the content or organization 
of special vocational services? How do officials decide among competing 
claims on funds? 

5. How have the equal access provisions been interpreted and imple- 
mented? What guidance has been provided to districts and postsecondary 
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institutions to ensure that barriers such as geography, finances, prere- 
quisites, and faulty or incomplete knowledge of options may be overcome? 
What assessments of such efforts have been undertaken? 

6. Have there been perversa or other unintended effects from the mat.ch 
provision with respect to excess costs? Although there have been many 
claims that the provision is a burden, it can be argued that Congress 
intended to shift resources and that districts and institutions are feeling 
that i-.t-nt. It is important to investigate this question in communities 
that have experienced difficulty with the provision before reaching any 
conclusion. Do some districts md institutions decide to reject funding 
under the set-aside because the amount lo which they ate entitled is small, 
they do not want to provide additional services for disadvantaged students, 
they do not wish to implement 204(c), or for other reasons? 

7. Finally, although it is not the exclusive purview of the Perkins 
implementation study, there is the larger question of what is a high-quality 
offering for the disadvantaged. To what extent may such programs bv^ defined 
in terms of these characteristics (or others): 

o The extent to which students are challenged to learn to 
their pc*-ential. 

o The jobs for which they train (their status, t'-ir compensa- 
tion, and their likelihood of leading to a career or to 
additional training). 

o The content of Instruction (academic or vocational, occupa- 
ticnally specific or general). 

o The mix of courses taken (logical sequence or unrelated). 

o The mix of students who attend. 

o The settings in which instruction is offered. 

The National Assesrsanc will approach these issues through descriptions of 
progLams that are identified as exceptionallj good in working with disad- 
vantaged rtudents and students in general, as well as through an anab .s 
of longitudinal data sets on youth. 
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Part II 
PROJECT PROFILES 



Chapter 3 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PERKINS ACT 



The first major area of research in the National Assessment is the im- 
plementation of the Perkins Act at both the secondary and the postsecondary 
levels • The research has been designed to answer two broad questions: 

1. What have been the effects of the Perkins Act on the 
practice of vocational education in secondary and post- 
seooudary institutions? 

2. Wliat is the role of the Perkins Act, in relation to other 
influe' 3es, in serving special populations and carrying out 
the types of program improvement envisaged in the act? 

To answer these broad questions, five closely interrelated studies are 
being conducted. The research responds directly ^.o items :n the congres- 
sional mandate on the vocational education services provided to special 
populations, the improvement of vocational education programs, the coordina- 
tion of vocational education with employment and training activities, the 
coordination of vocational education for handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons, and the assessment activities of states, 

EXPLORATORY CASE STUDIES: THE NINE-STATE STUDY 

The first of these five projects started in 1985, prior to the initia- 
tion of NAVE, This project began with case studies of the state administra- 
tion of the Perkins Act in nine states during th'^ act's first full year, 
followed by 18 community-level studies in five of those states, NAVE has 
used this project to explore issues concerning Perkins implementation and 
alternative designs for the other studies in this research area. 



In the state administration studies conducted in 1986, the research em- 
phasis was on docomenting the adjustment of states to new or altered 
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provisions in the Perkins Act, buCh as the 7 percent cap on the use of 
federal funds for state administration, the development of state plans, and 
the role of the sex-equity coordii:«tor • In th^^ local case studies, con- 
ducted in early 1987, the emphasis was on: 

1. Describing the implementation of specific Perkins provi- 
sions, including the set-asides for disadvantaged and 
handicapped persons, for special populations, and for 
program improvement, 

2. Examining the full range of services for special populations 
and efforts at program improvement, identifying vhere the 
act has provided incentives or barriers to high-quality 

off erings, 

3. Identifying the changes that have taken place in the 
provision of services to special populations over time and 
the role of federal policy in such changes • 

Part I of this interim report presents preliminary findings froui the 
local case scudies, 

SURVEY OF STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 

The National Assessment is conducting a one-page survey of state policy 
designed to provide the following descriptive information for all 50 states: 

V 

1. The mechanisms used to distribute funds under the Perkins 
Act (i.e., formulas, competitions, or other discretionary 
means) and state restrictions on grants, 

2. The percentage allocation of funds between secondary and 
postsecondary education, and the process of deciding on an 
allocation. 

3, The availability of state funds earmarked for secondary 
vocational education • 

4, State mandates with respect to units and course requirements 
for secondary vocational education, 
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This survey is being carried out as a F&st Response Survey of the 
Center for Education Statisti'^^ (CES). 



SURVEY OF LOCAL PR AC TICE AND POLICY 

The third study is a survey of the implementation of tha Perkins Act 
at the secondary and postsecondary levels. Except for a few cases, the 
axiit of analysis at the secondary level is the school district, and at the 
postsecondary level, it is the institution. 



The study is designed to address the following questions: 

1. What funds have eligible recipients received under he act 
and to what uses have these funds been put? 

2. What is the size of vocational educatioa (in relation to 
t:ll education) in each district or postsecondary institu- 
tion surveyed, and what is the importance of federr-. fund, 
relative to state and local funds? 

3. How do districts and institutions define program improve- 
ment, and what kinds of improvements or other changes have 
taken place in the past few years*' 

4. To what extenc have the districts and institutions adopted 
innovations that improve administration, update instruc- 
tional techniquco attra^^.t new students, revise curricula, 
proh.ote articulation or other forms of coordination, and 
establish iir' s with employers? 



The survey will be conducted using a sample of 1,500 school districts 
and 500 postsecondary institutions in 18 states, with states drawn to be na 
tionally representative. It will be conducted th;:ough p. mail questionnaire 



Issues 



Methods 
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CASE STUDIES OF PERKINS ACT li^LEMENTATION IN STATES AND LOCALITIES 



A series of 27 case studies of local communities (including their 
school districts aid postsecondary institutions) and nine state-level case 
studies will expand on the issues identified in the exploratory case stud- 
ies and the state and local survey's. 



One main goal i> to develop detailed descriptive information on how 
vocational education is serving the educational needs of the disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, and ether special pop^ilations identified in the Perkins 
Act. The National Assessment will describe which special populations are 
served in vocational education, the settings in which chey are served 
(mainstreamed or separate programs, comprehensive high schools area 
vocational schools, community colleges, technical colleges and institutes, 
etc), the types of special services they are offered, how such i;ervices 
relate to vocational coursework, and how the opportunities for special 
populations have changad over time. Special emphasis will be on the role 
of the Perkins Act in fosterirg opportunity and reducing barriers to access. 
The study will not, however, cover only programs /unded under the act, but 
rather will describe the range of offerings for special groups and the 
policies and other influences that affect development of these offerings. 

An equivalent examination will be made of program improvement at the 
state and local levels. NAVE will describe the kinds of reform efforts and 
other changes ;:hat districts and institutions have undertaken ii. the past 
few years and how Perkins funds have been used in relation to th^se efforts. 
These improvements could include new or expanded vocational programs, 
professional development activities, the expansion of employer involvement, 
the establishment ot coordination arrangements with postsecondary institu- 
tions. Special attention will also be paid to changes tha** reflect inter- 
ests of the ffeucral and state governments, in ,luding improved services for 
tne disadvantaged, the handicapped, single parents and homemakers, and 
other special groups; coordination and joint efforts among providers of 
programs for tlie disadvantaged (including those sponsored through the Joint 
Ti ining Partnership Act); coordination among secondary and postsecondary 
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vocational providers; the combination of vocational and academic instruc- 
tion; and the use of vocational education as a means for academic remedia- 
tion* The study will also deal with state direction on issues of special 
popclacions and program improvement, as well as other state initiatives • 

At the state level, the inquiry will focus or state leadership in 
reform, both in serving special population? and in bringing about general 
improvement of the organization and practice of vocational education. 
Attention will be paid not only to the interpretation and implementation of 
Perkins provisions, but to the overall use of state f^naing, technical 
assistance, administrative mandates, testing, and ox. .er policy mechanisms 
that may be used to influence practice. 

This case study research and the state ant^ local surveys are based on 
a research model aimed at assessing the capacity of states and local 
institutions to carry out the overall goals of federal policy. Description 
of the changes that hava taken place and of the policies that have in- 
fluenced these changes will help clarify not only the impact of the Perkins 
Act but also the overall ability of vocational educat'c^ to deal with the 
needs of special populations and carry out reforms in practice. Change may 
have resulted from the Perkins Act or many other influences et the state 
and local levels, such as the academic reform movement, economic conditions, 
shifts in the population, and shiftr in spending on education. The task of 
analysis in the research will be to show how the Perkins Act has affected 
capacity to deliver vccational education in the context of othpr sources of 
influence. An important goal will be to understand how the potential ol 
the Perkins Act to increase capacity at the loca] level is affected by the 
way the act's various provisions and guidelines interact with other priori- 
ties and constraints. 

Methods 

The case studies will be conducted in nine states, and will includs 
discussion with state officials and exw^mination of vocational education 
offerings and enrollments in Iihree communities in each state. In each 
community, the study will explore both secondary and pc^t secondary 
offerings . 
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l.\RGETING OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS 



Various provisions and guidelines in the Perkins Act channel federal 
vocational education funds to particular purposes while attempting to 
prevent the substitution of federal funding for state and local funding • 
In these respects, certain provisions of the Perkins Act are stronger than 
those in prior federal vocational education legislation. 

. Issues 

The basic issues to be addressed in this project are the following: 

The extent to which legislative provisions of the Perkins 
Act are affecting the distribution of federal fur^s among 
target population groups and program gcals, and the ways 
in whicb the provisions might be changed to increase tar- 
geting or to increase local c pacity to serve the act's 
goals « 

2. The consistency of the various provisions of the act in 
relation to one another and their importance for ac- 
complishing the act's purposes, Wiat ambiguities exist 
concerning the programs and activities that grantees are 
permitted or required to undercake? 

3. The intended and unintended pf fects of Perkins guidelines 
and provisions on state and local decisions about program 
offerings, student placement, modes of service delivery, 
purchase of equipment, and other features of vocational 
programs. 

4. The likely effects o.T the Perkins legislation on levels 
of state and local spending for vocational education and 
the reasons for such effects. How does the PerKins Act 
compare, in this respect, with prior (and other) federal 
education legislation? 
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Methods 

This project wili involve (1) a conceptual analysis of Perkins Acl 
provisio* 3 with respect to their effects on the targeting of resources to 
particular purposes and (2) an empirical analysis of intrastate funding 
patterns before the Perkins Act and during its first year. 

The conceptual analysis wiJ.l use findings from the economic and legal 
literatures on intergovernmental finance and the spending behavior of 
educational institutions In response to fiscal incentives and guidelines. 

e empirical analysis will use data from the General Education Provisions 
Act (GEPA) administrative record system of the federal government. 
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Chapter 4 



ACCESS OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS TO 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The second major area of research in the National Assessment concerns 
the access of special populations to vocational education. 

Research undertaken by the National Assessment is designed to answer 
three basic questions: 

1. What changes have occurred over time in the participation 
of special populations — women, the disadvantaged and the 
handicapped--in vocational education? This retaarch will 
describe the amount of vocational training undertaken by 
various populations in different occupational fielus as 
well as the types and quality of training obtained. 
What are the unique needs of special populations for 
vocational education and r3lated services in relation to 
other population groups and in relation to other sources 
of education and training? 

3. Within the constraints of existing resources, how well is 
federal policy serving the needs of special population 
groups with respect to vocational education? Are there 
preferable alte-natives? 

The first question responds directly to the first it'-'^m in the congres- 
sional mandate for t*ie National Assessment. The emphasis will be on 
documenting the extent of change in participation over time. The second 
question probes for effective roles for vocational education through viewing 
it in contrast with other sources of assistarce and in the context of the 
real needs for vocational training of different population groups. The 
questions are intended to investigate issues of coordination more from the 
perspectives of clients to be served than from the perspectives of agencies 
providing service. 
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TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



One of the primary goals of the Perkins Act and prior Tederal voca- 
tional legislation has been to improve the access of special populations to 
high-quajuity vocational education. Interest in this issue has been stimu- 
lated, in part, by persistent evidence that high school vocational education 
is heavily sex segregated. Moreover, eviclance from the previous national 
assessment of vocational education suggested that youth from urban and 
rural areas and physically and educationally handicapped youth have less 
access to high-quality vocational programs than other youth. One of the 
main obstacles to evaluating whether the objectives of the Perkins Act are 
being met is the lack of detailed historical data t-hat consistently and 
reliably document patterns of participation in vocational and academic 
education and the consequences of this participation. This project is 
designed to provide both current and historical infornacion on vocational 
enrollment for special populations and the population as a whole. 

Issues 

The emphasis in the Perkins Act on access to high-quality vocational 
education indicates that it is necessary to consider the types of vocational 
education cou^sework in which special populations enroll, as well as the 
amount. Although existing national data bases do not directly separate 
vocational education by quality levels, a number of characteristics of 
vocational education aicr thought to be related to quality. First, certain 
patterns of coursework may be more beneficial than others. For example, a 
progrt:<?£ ive sequence of training in one field may generate greater ear ings 
than a s<\mpling of courses across different vocational subject areas. 
(This hyj^othesis will be examined in NAVE research on training-related 
placement and earnings.) Second, certain of deli-very sites, such as area 
vocational-technical centers, may tend to provide higher-quality vocational 
training sites than others. High-quality sites may be more access- 'e in 
areas serving some populations than others. Finally, some subject areas 
nay lead to employment with siRrif icantly greater prospects of advancement 
and earnings than other areas. If access to pro^^ams in the former areas 
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is rationed or there are extensive prerequisites, members of special 
populations may have low enrollment in such programs. 

Despite the obvious importance of consistent time-series information on 
vocational enrollments, this information by itself may not indicate whether 
different groups have unequal access to more vocational education. One 
way to deal with this issue is to develop an individual- and school-level 
model of the determinants of participation in high-quality vocational 
education by attempting to control for all the important factors that 
determine a person's capacity to benefit from particular programs, includ- 
ing ability, educational expectations, and occupational preferences. If, 
after controlling for these fundamental individual characteristics, enroll- 
ment rates among special populations are higher in some schools than in 
others, differential access would appear to have an important influence on 
vocational enrollment. 

Methods 

This analysis of enrollment trends wi''l require up-to-date information 
from a recent high school graduating class and comparable historic data, 
Th-5 former will be obtained from the High School Transcript Study of the 
class of 1987, that was conceived and developed by the Center for Education 
Statistics and NAVE, and funded by NAVE, the Office of Special Ed»*cation 
and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), the rational Science Foundation and 
the CES, This projerL will collect a nationally representative sample of 
complete student transcripts from about 500 schools across the country. 
Historic enrollment data will be derived from other existing national 
surv^iys that include transcripts or other course enrollment data. These 
include: Project Talent (high school classes of 1960 and 1964), the 
Educational Testing Service's Study of Academic Growth and Prediction 
(1969), the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class oi 1972 
(NLS-72), the National Longitudinal Study of Youth for the years 1976 to 
1981 (NLS-Youth), and High School and Beyond Sophomore and Senior Cohorts 
(classes of i980 and 1982), These data bases and related analyses are dis- 
cussed more fully in chapter 5, 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 



The Perkins Act is a clear statement of commitment to improving the 
vocational education available to disadvantaged youth and adults. Under 
the law, "disadvantaged" persons are those who, because of poverty or 
learning difficulties, need additional assistance to succeed in vocational 
education- Descriptions jf the problems disadvantaged persons in vocational 
education face abound- (see chapter 3). 

The National Assessment of Vocational Education will assess in depth 
problems of disadvantaged students in vocational education. Analyses of 
economic status or academic ability, or both, are incorporated in nearly 
all of the NAVE'S research activities. In addition, two special studies 
will be undertaken: (1) a project to "map" the range of institutional and 
program choices available to disadvantaged persons seeking occupational 
training and (2) an assessment of the role of transition services-- job 
placement and job development programs--in secondary school vocational 
education programs. 

Issues 

Vocational education is one component in a substantial network of 
public and private employment and training activities. The "mapping 
project" is designed to-- 

0 Lay cjt in a structured way the institutional elements of 
this network and describe the institutions in which disad- 
vantaged students are most likely to enroll. 

0 Identify specific institution-related problems faced by 
disadvantagfid students in gaining t^-aining and jobs, 

Tho project on transition services is motivated by evidence chat 
dis-.dvantaged situdents may be more likely than other students to need 
special assistance in using their secondary school vocational training to 
obtain jobs or move on to more aavanced skill traiaing. Many secondary 
schools that provide vocational education to disadvantaged students may 
have no organized programs to deliver this assistance. Possible reasons 
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include the following: (1) educators may not see placement and job 
development us appropriate school reyponsibilities; (2) schools may not 
provide release time or additional compensation for teach jrs to provide 
transition services; and (3) union contracts may preclude hiring noncer- 
tified professional staff, such as persons trained as job developers and 
placement specialists, ^ broad range of strategies is included from 
cooperative education and incentive agreements between schools and employ- 
ers, such as the Boston Compact, to job search and counseling. Among the 
specific questions to be examined are-- 

o Do disadvantaged students have a particular need for 

transition services, and if so, which types of services are 
most helpful? 

o What is the role of vocational education in providing 

transition services, and are there successful school-based 
models that emphasize placement, job cearch, and follow-up 
assistance? 

o What is the importance of transition services in relation 
to basic skills achievement and skill training? 

o \re there institutional and financial barriers that dis- 
courage secondary schools from providing such services? 

o What are the overall advantages and disadvantages of 

encouraging vocational education programs to place greater 
emphasis on such services? 

Methods 

The first project on the institutions in which disadvantaged parti- 
cipate builds upon a more general "mapping" of the overall job training 
system being conducted by the National Center on Education and Employment. 
Through a series of commissioned papers and conferences, this project will 
focus attention on the options available tc disadvantaged individuals. 

The second project asse?;ses the pros and cons of various "transition" 
services for the disadvantaged in vocational education. This activity will 
produce an analysis of what, is known about the need for and effectiveness 
of such approaches in vocational education, and the policy implications 
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that this may have for the use of Perkins funds. The research involves a 
critical review of the literature in such areas as school-based youth 
employment programs and cooperative education, as well as case studies of 
current programs. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS A ND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The participation and success of special education students in high- 
quality vocational education programs that facilitate the transition from 
school to work has been a concern of federal policy for many years. The 
Perkins Act reflect, this concern by requiring that handicapped students be 
placed in the "least restricted envitonment" and ,h^t their vocational 
education be coordinated with all other aspects of their education. The 
vocational education activities specified for handicapped students in 
sectio:i 204(c) of the Perkins Act stress "front end" individualized plan- 
ning, guidance and counseling, and supplementary services. Consistent with 
the objective of mainstreaming handicapped students into vocational educa- 
tion coursework, emphasis could also be placcil oi. directly assisting them 
in finding jobs. 

Issues 

lAVE is undertaking a major study to determine (1) the extent to which 
handicapped students have equitable access to vocational education programs 
that are lively to prepare students for well-paying jobs and (2) the extent 
to which handicapped students are inainstreamed with regular sf'dents. A 
second study will examine exemplary programs for handicapped students to 
assist their transition into gainful employment making use of their skills. 
Specifically, the studies will examine-- 

o The relative enrollment of handicapped students (by type of 
handicap) in various kinds of vocational educational course- 
wo*-^-, (e.g., various occupational areas, occupationally 

^cific exploratoL'y or introductory courses) and the 
number of handicapped students having access to work 
experience or cooperative programs. 
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0 The relative use of various modes of delivery, such as 
mainstreamed versus self-contained programs, and at what 
grade levels these modes are introduced. Comparisons will 
be made according to sex, ethnicity, school characteristics 
(e,g., wealth measured by costs per instructional dollars, 
community characteristics), and district policy. 

0 The types of support services received by special education 
students, with emphasis on the services specified in the 
Perkins Act. 

0 The amount and marketability of the vocational education 
courses taken by handicapped students. 

0 Exemplary programs that assist handicapped students in 
finding and retaining jobs, work with employers to develop 
jobs, and provide follow-up counseling and assistance. 



Data for answsring the first four questions will come from the High 
School Transcript Study of the Class of 1987. The sample of schools and 
students has been designed to also provide the transcripts of about 7,500 
severely to mildly handicapped students enrolled in regular high school 
programs. As a precursor to collecting these transcript data, NAVE 
developed a new taxonomy of the courses taken by special education students 
because the standard classification of secondary school courses excludes 
courses for the handicapped. NAVE also developed a set of procedures for 
collecting and coding transcripts for handicapped students to allow for the 
fact that these transcripts are often less complete than transcripts for 
nonhandicapped students. 

WOMEN I N VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The extent and nature of participation by women in vocational education 
has been an issue of continuing concern. Young women are more likely to 
enroll in high school programs in business, marketing, and home economics 
than in technical programs. Further, many of the vocational fields V70men 
enter offer lower earnings and less opportunity for advancement than the 
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fields men enter. Women's academic choices--relatively few math and science 
courses--also limit job mobility and postsecondary educational options. 

Congress has repeatedly mandated specific legisi^tion to reduce sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping and to assure that women have the oppor- 
tunities to enter new occupational fields that lead to well-paid jobs. By 
mandating set-asides totaling 12 percent (for sin[ parents, displaced 
homemakers, and sex-equity activities) and through other provisions as 
well, the Perkins Act assumes that equity issues still need special atten- 
tion. Case studies conducted as part of the first NAVE research area (see 
c apter 3) will describe how states and localities have carried out these 
portions of the act. Specifically, these studies will examine— 

0 The role of the state sex-equity coordinator, a position 
mandated in some detail in the act. 

0 The use of sex-equity monies for innovative activities (and 
for identification of activities that change the behavior 
of teachers and students); the growth of special programs 
for single parents and displaced homemakers; and the extent 
to which the set-asides leverage new funds or lead to new 
programming . 

0 i'/hether guidance from the Department of Education with 

respect to the act is adequate and appropriate for achieving 
the legislation's goal of greater access by women to high- 
quality and nontraditional vocational offerings. 

Other National Assessment projects will examine trends of enrollment 
in vocational education (chapter 4) and the effects of vocational enrollment 
on jobs and earnings (chapter 5). The following topics on sex equity will 
be covered: 

0 Change in the enrollments of young women in traditional and 
nontraditional occupations over the past 25 years. 

0 The trade-offs between participation in vocational and 
academic education for young women, .o what extent does 
participation in vocational programming mean that high 
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school students forgo '^ourses that could better prepare 
them for college or technical careers? 
0 The effects of participation in vocational education on 
earnings for women compared to men, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATTON FOR ADULTS WITH L IMITED PROFICIENCY IN ENGLTSH (LEP) 

There is considerable evidence that persons who lack proficiency in 
English have lower earnings and are more likely to be unemployed than those 
who are proficient in English, For more than a decade the federal govern- 
ment has sponsored a small program of grants to agencies and institutions 
to provide vocational and language services for LEP adults. The congress 
has asked the National Assessment to examine the needs of the LEP adult 
population and the ability of current efforts to meet these needs. 

Issues 

In response, the National Assessment has identified the following 
research questions: 

0 What are the needs of LEP adults for employment training 
and related services? Although the LEP population is 
diverse, including both U,S, natives and immigrants, is it 
possible to identify which subgroups are most in need of or 
can most benefit from short-term training? 

0 What training and related services ^re currently available 
to LEP adults? What service delivery approaches are used 
and what types of agencies or organizations deliver ser- 
vices? What is the role of federal policy, if any, in 
serv5.ce delivery? 

0 How effective are current approaches? What mixes of 
services seem to help students find and keep jobs? How 
well do the federally sponsored programs operate? What i? 
the cost-effectiveness of alternative types of services? 

0 What policy incentives would encourage states and localities 
to provide more or more effective services to LEP adults? 
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What appear to be the barriers to local action and how can 
they be overcome? What are the most important actions that 
should be taken? 

Methods 

To answer these questions, the National Assessment is performing three 
types of analysis: 

1. Review and reanalysis of data sets, program evaluations, and 
other literature to establish the extent of need and effec- 
tiveness of current efforts. In particular, 1980 census 
data will be reanalyzed to determine relationships among a 
number of factors, including English-language ability, 
years since immigration, previous education, and occupation 
and earnings. 

2. Case studies of statewide policies and programs to describe 
current incentives for and barriers to greater action. These 
studies, which will be conducted in six states, involve discus- 
sion with officials in education, employment training, refugee 
resettlement, social services, and other areas. 

3. Policy analysis to assess the efficacy of alternative 
program models and policy mechanisms. On the basis of 
reanalysis and case j;tudies, NAVE will construct policy 
options that provide alternative miyas of language instruc- 
tion, vocational training, and support services and will 
then consider the likelihood that each option will bring 
services to the persons most able to benefit from additional 
assistance. 
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Chapter 5 

STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



The third major area of research in the National Assessment is the 
status of vocational education in secondary schools • The projects to be 
conducted deal with three broad topics: 

1, The nature and extent of vocational education in secondary 
schools. The information developed will cover, for examp-.e, 
enrollment trends over time, the composition of vocational 
coursework taken by students, and correlations with geogra- 
phic and socio-economic factors. 

2, The outcomes of vocational education in secondary schools 
in terms of both employment and academic skills. 

3, Policy alternatives for improving vocational education in 
secondary schools. 

This research responds directly to the items in the congressional 
mandate for the National Assessment on improving (modernizing) vocational 
education progrems and outcomes for students. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM; TRENDS AlID DIMENSIONS OF ENROLLMENT 

Despite the national need for basic information on the courses that 
high school students take, consistent national data on course enrollments 
over time are nonexistent. This is true for all subject areas, including 
vocational education, mathematics, and science, areas in which there has 
been strong federal interest. The federal government once collected state 
data on vocational education enrollments, but this program was discontinued 
in 1984 because the data were unreliable. 

Issues 

Recent changes in high school graduation requirements and the increas- 
ing use of minimum competency exams have heightened the importance of 
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obtaining? consistent national data on trends over time in the coursework 
taken by high school students in different subject areas. Particularly 
important for purposes of the assessment are trends of enrollment in 
vocational education compared to other subject areas. These data will 
provide a historical base for assessing changes that have taken place in 
vocational education since the landmark Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
The data and methods to be developed also should provide a strong foundation 
for developing a new national data collection system for vocational educa- 
tion, one of the requirements of the Perkins Act. 

Methods 

Responding to the need for consistent and reliable national enrollir.ent 
data, the National Assessment has launched a program of data collection and 
research involving the following activities. 

A new conceptual and reporting framework for assessing high school 
enrollments and enrollment patterns is being developed. This activity, now 
nearing completion, has involved tx70 phases. First. NAVE developed a scheme 
for classifying more than a thousand high school courses into four major 
curriculum areas: academic, vocational, personal/other, and special educa- 
tion. All courses .:cra further classified into subject areas, fields, and 
levels. The new classification scheme, called the Secondary School Course 
Taxonomy (SST). provides an up-to-date vocabulary for identifying policy- 
relevant changes in high school enrollments. 

Second. NAVE developed an approach to characterizing alternative 
patterns of high school coursework. This system, among other things, 
identifies the following vocational enrollment patterns: (1) a progressive 
sequence of specific occupational training. (2) sampling of different 
introductory vocational courses, and (3) limited, casual participation. 
Subsequent empirical analysis will assess the outcomes associated with 
these and other patterns, thereby providing valuable information on the 
types of voca clonal education that are most effective. This new taxonomy 
and the methodology for characterizing enrollment patterns were applied to 
the High school and Beyond survey for the class of 1982 to provide the data 
and results reported in chapter 2. 
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Trends of enrollment over time will be obtained through similarly 
applying the taxonomy of courses to a series of nationally representative 
data sets that include transcript information. The data sets to be analyzed 
include Project Talent, the ETS Study of Academic Prediction and Growth, 
NLS- Youth, NLS-72, High School and Beyond, and the High School Transcript 
Study. These data sets will provide a consistent time series of course 
enrollments and enrollment patterns from 1960 to the present. 

EFFECTS OF THE ACADEMIC REFORM MOVEMENT 

In the past five or so years, dramatic initiatives have been launched 
to change American secondary education. Most, if not all, states have 
substantially increased the number of math and science courses required for 
high school graduation, and many others have introduced or expanded the use 
of minimum competency exams in writing, reading, mathematics, and other 
subjects. A number of states have also established advanced diplomas that 
require substantial coursework in mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guage, as well as English, hisi.ory, and social studies. It is likely chat 
these reforms will hav^ dramatic positive effects on enrollments in math- 
ematics, science, and foreign language courses and a significant negative 
effect on enrollment in elective subjects, such as vocational education. 

Issues 

NAVE'S assessment of the effects of academic reforms will center on 
three major activities. First, a:^ described in the previous synopsis, 
nationally representative enrollment data for the classes of 1976 to 1982 
and 1987 will be constructed and used to document detailed changes in 
enrollments in academic and vocational education. These data will pinpoint 
any vocational subjects that have been particularly hard hit by the 
suspectod decline in vocational enrollments. They will also document the 
extent to which the clientele served by vocational education has changed. 
Scattered anecdotal evidence suggests that the most academically talented 
students have decreased their participation in vocational education some- 
what. Coarse graduation requirements and minimum competency exams may 
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affect most of the participation in vocational education of students with 
the greatest interest in it and the lov^est academic talent. 

Second, the specific effects of academic reforms will be examined by 
correlating individual course enrollments with course graduation require- 
ments, the use of minimum competency exams, and the existence of dual 
diplomas. This analysis will identify tha separate effects of the academic 
reforms, controlling for changes that may have occurred in the demographic 
composition of secondary schools (and that may have independently affected 
enrollments ) . 

Finally, through data analysis and case studies, NAVE will examine how 
vocational education has adjusted and is continuing to adjust to the 
increased emphasis on basic skills and the likely decline in vocational 
education enrollments. Preliminary evidence suggests that area vocational 
education centeru have borne a disproportionately large share of the 
suspected decrease in vocational education enrollments. If so, this decline 
might be due to the fact that area vocational education centers have tended 
to offer courses in three-hour blocks, a practice that may reduce access in 
an era of limited electives. More generally, declining enrollment in 
electives may encourage restructuring of vocational programs so that they 
require fewer credits and complement subsequent vocational training in 
postsecondary schools, such as in the so-called 2+2 programs. 

Methods 

Effects of the academic reform movement on vocational education will be 
determined by analyzing data from the High School Transcript Study and, to 
provide further bases of comparison. High School and Beyond. An important 
feature of the High School Transcript Study is that information on the local 
graduation requirements in force was collected. 

ALTERNATIVE GOALS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Vocation&l education in secondary schools has a range of p- rposes in 
addition to providing students with the occupational skills needed to get a 
job. Other goals are to foster the exploration of occupational alterna- 
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tives, enhance academic learning and problem- solving capabilities, and 
impart work values* Different programs and courses emphasize these goals 
in different proportions. 

Recognizing these various goals is a necessary first step in assessing 
the outcomes of vocational education for students. Programs and coursework 
intended primarily for teaching students occupational skills should not be 
directly compared with programs and coursework intended primarily to aid 
students in learning about occupational alternatives that might suit them. 
The new taxonomy of secondary school coursework to be developed in the 
National Asstjssment, and described above, will take such differences into 
account* 

Distinguishing among vocational programs according to their goals or 
purposes is also essential for taking the next analytical step--beginning 
to identify the sources of program effectiveness. Programs having different 
goals are likely to have different staffing patterns, curriculum content, 
and patterns of organization, and the more pronounced the differences may 
be, the more effective the programs are likely to be in achieving their 
goals « 

Program goals and structure also are relevant to gauging the prospects 
of reform or improvement initiatives. The more an initiative conflicts with 
prevailing goals and programmatic structures, the less likely it is to 
spread. 

Issues 

The National Assessment will explore three basic questions in this 

area ; 

What are the various basic goals of secondary vocational 
education and their associated staffing patterns, organiza- 
tional structures, incentive structures, and curricul^jm 
content? 

2. Which goals and structures are most prevalent in secondary 
vocation&l education? How strong are the links between 
goals and program structure? 
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3. What are the most effective means of achieving various 
program goals? What systematic procedures can be pursued 
in order to identify sources of quality and effectiveness 
in vocational education? 

Methods 

Three projects bearing on these questions will be conducted. The 
first is a set of qualitative case study descriptions of exemplary voca- 
tional education programs in secondary schools. The second is a statistical 
analysis of goals and program structure using the Consortium Administrator 
and Teacher data from the High School and Beyond survey. The third is a 
statistical study to estimate models for developing the sources of program 
effectiveness in vocational education, considering job placement, basic 
skills, and earnings as the measures of effectiveness. 

TRAINING-RELATED JOB PLACEMENT 

The degree to which a person's vocational training is relevant to 
subsequent employment is a traditional measure of the performance of 
vocational education. The importance of training-related placement rates, 
however, depends critically on the degree to which vocational training 
develops specific or broad occupational skills. In the case of specific 
training, persons who obtain training-related employment are likely to earn 
more than persons who obtain non-training-related employment. In the case 
of general training, the earnings of both groups are likely to be similar. 
Empirical evidence has ttaded to indicate that vocational education has 
largely (but not exclusively) been a provider of job-related skills. 

Issues 

Because training-related placement is a strong predictor of earnings 
for vocational programs that emphasize job skills, placement rates are 
legitimate measures of program performance. Three states, in fact, have 
recently decided to allocate funds to school districts at least partially 
on the bails of measured training-related placement rates. More generally. 
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training-related placement rates can be used to identify vocational programs 
in need of expansion, contraction, or reform. 

Training-related placement rates are typically lass than 100 percent, 
even in the best of circumstances. In fact, given the unpredictability of 
the labor market, an ideal placement rate would probably be appreciably less 
than 100 percent. Rare and newly emerging occupations, for example, may 
offer highly paid employment yet not count as successful placements. Low 
training-related placements probably indicate some problem, for example, of 
mismatch in skills and employers' needs, imbalance of supply and demand 
(i.e. the number of qualified workers exceeds the ninnbei of available 
jobs), frictional mismatch (qualified workers are unable to locate job 
vacancies that are training related), or voluntary nonplacement (individual 
career interests may change after participation in a vocational program). 
The proper response to low training-related placement rates clearly depends 
on the cause of the problem. Consequently, one of the major goals of NAVE 
research is to develop the conceptual and empirical tools needed to under- 
stand and use training-related placement informa ion to guid' policy. 

Methods 

lu construct training-related placement rates that are objective and 
valid across individuals and schools, it is necessary to assess whether, or 
the degree to which, well-defined vocational fields (or courses) and 
occupations are related. The National Occupation Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP) to 1970 
Census Occupation Crosswalk has been used for this purpose in previous 
research and will be similarly used by the National Assessment. Information 
on vocational enrollment and subsequent occupations will be taken from the 
High School and Beyond Sophomore Cohort and NLS-Youth, representing the 
high school classes of 1976 to 1982. 

The first research priority here will be to compute training-related 
placement rates for all vocational students, particularly those who work 
rather than go on to postsecondary education. Separate rates will be 
calculated for different vocational programs; for different groups of 
students, distinguished by sex, race, ethnicity, ability, and family 
background; and for alternative voct:tional enrollment patterns (see discus- 
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sion of research on secondary enrollments). In particular, N <E will 
examine the extent to which students with sequential, complementary training 
in one vocational field are more likely to use their training than students 
who sample widely from many vocational fields or taka only a limited amour.t 
of training. 

Second, NAVE will assess the importance of factors such as imbalance 
in aggregate supply and demand, frictional mismatch, and voluntary nonplace- 
ment . 

Third, NAVE will compare placement rates among vocational programs with 
different goals and structures. For example, schools that encourage fre- 
quent contact between vocationcl teachers and employers and schools th^t 
promote placement activities may have higher training-related placement 
rates than oth^r schools. 

Finally, the consequences of training-related and non- training-related 
plarements will be examined in the larger context of the labor market 
consequences of vocational and academic training (vee the next section). 

PRODUCTIVITY. EARNINGS. AND EMPLOYMENT 

One of the important benefits of participation in education, and voca- 
tional education in particular, is higher worker productivity and earnings. 
How alternative cypes of education and training compare in leading to these 
outcomes is therefore an important component of an overall assessment of 
secondary (and postsecondary ) vocational education. 

Issues 

NAVE'S an»2lysis of the economic consequences of vocational education 
is organized around three major topics. First, given the current structure 
and quality of secondary education, postsecondary education, and employer- 
provided training, are training resources allocated optimally to the second- 
ary and postsecondary vocational and academic sectors? For three decades, 
researchers in the human capital tradition have attempted to estimate the 
rate of return to -investments" in human capital, defined in terms of years 
of school attainment or school attainment level (high school graduate, 
college graduate, etc.). NAVE research will extend this analysis by 
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separating school attainment into its academic and vocational components 
to estimate the rate of return to academic and vocational training at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels • These estimates will, in principle, 
make it possible to evaluate the adequacy of resources devoted to academic 
and vocational training. In particular, high rates of return in a sector 
signal the need to devote additional resources to that sector, whereas low 
rates of return indicate resources should be invested elsewhere • 

The second and third areas of research concern the economic conse- 
quences of alternative vocational enrollment patterns and alternative 
vocational programs and delivery systems, respectively. This research, 
which builds on the school effectiveness and educational production function 
literatures, is designed to identify the types and features of academic and 
vocational education that generate superior outcomes • Existing evidence 
indicates that there is wide variation in patterns of enrollment in voca- 
tional education- Some students enroll in sequences of broad or specific 
occupational training, others sample widely among different subject areas, 
and still others take only a course or two, NAVE research will investigate 
the extent to which these and other enrollment patterns have different 
economic consequences. The benefits of vocational training could, in 
principle, be increased by encouraging students to select patterns of 
participation that generate the highest economic returns. The benefits 
could also be enhanced by expanding programs that yield superior outcomes. 

An emerging body of research suggests that job-related vocational 
training has a much higher return than non- job-related training. Such 
findings are consistent with the pattern reported in chapter 2 that most 
vocational training at the secondary level is occupationally specific. The 
key aspect of NAVE'S research will be to compare different patterns of 
vocational education enrollment to identify the types of vocational training 
that are most beneficial for students. 

Methods 

The task of obtaining valid, precise estimates of the causal effects of 
vocational and academic enrollments on productivity, earnings, and employ- 
ment is complicated by the fact that these enrollments are the result of 
students' choices, perhaps influenced by parents, friends, and counselors, 
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As a result, simple comparisons of tne average earnings of cjtudents with 
different amounts and types of vocational education are unlikely to provide 
accurate (unbiased) estimates of the consequences of this training* In 
fact, factors such as motivation and ability (measured prior to participa- 
tion in vocational education) may be at least as important as educational 
experiences in determining earnings and employment* The theoretically 
appealing, but usually inf easible , approach to this dilemma is to compare 
statistically the earnings associated with different educational experiences 
among persons who are known to be otherwise identical (with respect to 
motivation, prior ability, family background, etc*)* The traditional 
research method of ordinary least squares, used in many studies of voca- 
tional education, is based on this approach. Put this technique is com- 
promised by the fact that it is often unwarranted to assume that the analyst 
has controlled for all the fundamental (as opposed to random or transitory) 
determinants of earnings and employment. If not, estimates of the conse- 
quences of participation in academic and vocational education will be 
incorrect (biased). 

Fortunately, in the past decade statisticians have made great strides 
in developing statistical methods designed to deal with the problem of 
selection bias. These methods are similar to methods that have been used 
by macroeconomists to study the determinants of inflation, unemployment, 
and growth of the gross national product. Models of selection bias, such 
as those developed by James Heckman, require analysts to specify and 
estimate models of the determinants of academic and vocational enrollment 
choices. Enrollment equations are used in conjunction with outcome equa- 
tions to obtain unbiased, causal estimates of the effects of enrollment 
choices. The reliability of these estimates depends critically on the 
quality of the enrollment models. Hence, an important part of NAVE's 
research on the outcomes of vocational education will be to develop credible 
models of enrollment choices. These models are, of course, useful in their 
own right, and will be used to assess the extent to which school factors 
such as course graduation requirements and minimum competency examinations 
affect enrollment choices. 

To increas*^ the reliability of the analysis and to obtain estimates of 
the outcomes of vocational education for multiple time periods, NAVE will 
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use at least three different data sets in the research: NLS-72, the NLS- 
Youth (classes of 1976 to 1981), and the High School and Beyond Sophomore 
Cohort (class of 1982). These data sets all contain complete or at least 
partial transcript information and substantial follow-up data on earnings 
and employment. Thus, it will be possible to assess the outcomes associated 
with different degrees of training-related placement (or course utilization) 
and with alternatitf-e enrollment patterns. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC SKILLS 

In an era of renewed interest in basic skills, it is important to 
assess the extent to which secondary vocational education is or could be an 
important contribution to the development of these skills. To the extent 
that basic skills are general and transferable, it might seem difficult to 
teach them in a setting that is traditionally used to convey specific 
occupational skills. But courses that have mathematics and science prereq- 
uisites and require mastery of technical material, computers, and computer- 
operated equipment constitute a growing percentage of vocational training. 
These courses may contribute directly to the development of basic skills, 
or they may stimulate enrollment in traditional academic courses by demon- 
strating the occupational relevance of these skills. 

Issues 

NAVE'S assessment of the links between vocational instruction and the 
development of basic skills builds on the extensive school effectiveness 
and educational production function literature. This literature has 
examined the effects of school characteristics (such as class size, per 
pupil expenditures, and public vs. private school status) and environmental 
factors (such as staff collegiality and student discipline) on standardized 
test scores. NAVE will examine the effects of alternative types of voca- 
tional training on verbal and mathematics achievement and will identify 
vocational courses that are likely to enhance mathematics and verbal skills. 
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Methods 

The empirical analysis will rely on the High School and Beyond Sopho- 
more Cohort survey and transcript file* Standardized tests were adminis- 
tered to this sample at the end of the 10th and 12th grades • The period 
between tests encompassed the two high school yeai: during which the vast 
majority of vocational coursework is taken • If some types of vocational 
education are shoxm to contribute to development of basic skills, the 
National Assessment will document the extent to which these courses 
constitute an important shaia of the vocational curriculum and are likely to 
grow in importance over time, perhaps in response to the growing demand for 
workers in technical fields • 

ENHANCING ACADEMIC SKILLS 

The congressional mandate for the National Assessment includes a 
charge to examine the effects of vocational education on the academic 
skills of students* An important part of the National Assessment is to 
identify alternative approaches to the enhancement of academic skills 
through vocational education and methods of assessing effectiveness. 
Encouragement could be given in federal legslation to objectives of enhanc- 
ing academic skills. 

State education agencies are now examining the role of secondary 
vocational education in their quest to improve the basic and academic 
skills of the nation's work force. For example. New York and Ohio are in 
the process of redesigning vocational education to strengthen its academic 
content. California is experimenting in some schools with a curriculum that 
integrates academic and vocational education by emphasizing practical 
applications of abstract concepts. The Southern Regional Education Commis- 
sion on Vocational Education is sponsoring pilot projects designed to 
enhance basic skills in 13 states and 26 school districts. 
The National Assessment's research will-- 

0 Synthesize recent research on these issues. 
0 Determine, for various settings and skills, how vocational 
programs can reinforce academic skills. 
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0 Identify various program models and strategies for 

integrating vocational and academic curricula and develop 
evaluation technique^^ to assess the effectiveness of 
these experimental programs. 

A series of case studies will describe alternative approaches to 
developing secondary school programs that combine vocational education 
with academic or basic skills • Available research on the effectiveness of 
such programs will be summarized. From this base of information, 
recommendations will be made on the development of more systematic ap- 
proaches to experimenting with alternative methods of increasing the 
learning content of vocational education. 

TEACHER WORK FORCE 

Policies to improve the quality of the teacher work force are at the 
core of the current academic reform movement. Efforts to alter training and 
certification requirements are driven, in large measure, by projections in- 
dicating that the number of new teachers hired will grow substantially in 
the years to come. 

Issues 

Supply and demand projections for vocational education teachers may 
not mirror those for regular teachers, in which case initiatives to raise 
entry-level standards for teachers may have little effect on the quality of 
the vocational teacher work force. If declining enrollments or limited 
teacher attrition depress demand for new teachers, improvements in the 
quality of the teacher work force will depend on incentives for continued 
professional development and requirements for recertif ication. Of course, 
certain reform policies are likely to be outside the scope of federal 
authority or not feasible. 
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Methods 

The National Assessment may undertake a research project to— 



o Reanalyze existing data to provide descriptive profiles of 
the demographic and professional characteristics of voca- 
tional education teachers at the secondary school level. 

o Estimate the future supply and demand for vocational 

education teachers by reviewing existing studies and data 
bases* 

o Examine how changes in state teacher certification require- 
ments have affected the supply of entrants into the field. 



This project will rely on a combination of secondary analysis, litera- 
ture review, and commissioned papers. The data bases used will include High 
School and Beyond, the Public School Teacher Survey, and state manpower 
data bases. 
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Chapter 6 

STATUS OF POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The fourth area of the National Assessment is postsecondary vocational 
education. The broad topics to be studied parallel those described in the 
chapter on secondary vocational education: 

0 The nature and extent of postsecondary vocational education 
student enrollments and programs. 

0 The outcomes of postsecondary vocational education for stu- 
dents. 

0 Federal policy alternatives for improving institutional 
quality and access to programs, ranging from systems of 
performance incentives, to increased programmatic support 
for improving institutional quality, and to strategies of 
finance. 

POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 

One of the most important and least understood segments of the educa- 
tion and training system is the set of institutions that provide vocational 
training to people after they leave the secondary school system. Despite a 
recent decline in the size of the traditional college-age population, this 
sector hac grown substantially over the past two decades. The proportion of 
postsecondary students enrolled in vocational fields has increased notably, 
as have the number and variety of service providers. Yet little is kno™ 
about the institutions and people that constitute the system of postsec- 
ondary vocational education, the reasons students enter and exit the system 
and, ultimately, the extent to which students benefit from the training 
they receive. 
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Issues 

The purpose of this research is to develop a description of enrollment 
and course-taking patteri-s of vocational education students in varied 
postsecondary settings, and to compare these patterns with those of similar 
students in nonvocational fields. Of particular interest is the reportedly 
high rate of non-completion among students in postsecondary vocational 
education. Research described in the next section will examine the effect 
of various enrollment, course-taking, and program completion patterns upon 
labor market outcomes. 

Specific questions to be examined in this project include the 
f oil owing -- 

0 What are the rates of completion and non-completion for 
students enrolled in postsecondary vocational training, and 
how do these rates vary by type of institution, field of 
training, length of training period, demographic and 
educational characteristics of students, occupational plans 
and expectations, and students' full-time or part-time 
status? 

0 Do students who complete programs differ significantly from 
non-completers in the total number of courses taken or the 
concentration and coherence of training? 

0 To what extent do students shift among institutions, and do 
shifts reflect a logical progression of training (e.g.. 
from two-year to four-year programs, from four-year liberal 
arts to two-year vocational education) or a form of extended 
exploration? 

0 What are the ways in which students combi.ie school and 

work? (Many vocational students are older than traditional 
students, or work while attending school.) Do students who 
enter postsecondary training following periods of work show 
greater purpose in their selection of courses than those 
whose postsecondary training begins immediately after high 
school? 
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0 What is the relationship between vocational training at the 
high school and postsecondary levele? To what extent do 
high school vocational education students continue in 
vocational education at the postsecondary level, and do 
continuing students duplicate their high school courses, 
take more advanced training, or enroll in new areas of 
training? 

0 To what extent are the military and programs sponsored by 
the Job Training Partnership Act an alternative source of 
job training, particularly for disadvantaged youth? 

Methods 

These questions will be investigated through analyses of several lon- 
gitudinal data bases: Hign School and Beyond, NLS-Youth, and NLS-72. 

POSTSECONDARY TRAINING -RELATED PLACEMENT AND EARNINGS 

For secondary vocational education, issues and research activities per- 
taining to training-related placement and earnings were discussed exten- 
sively in chapter 5. 

Issues 

Similar issues and problems arise at the postsecondary level. In many 
respects, however, the greater complexity and diversity of postsecondary 
education is mirrored by more analytically difficult research problems. In 
particular, postsecondary training differs significantly from secondary 
vocational education in the following ways; 

0 The length of postsecondary programs of study ranges from 
three months (or less) to four years or more. 

0 Training is provided by a diverse set of institutions, 

ranging from proprietary vocational schools, which provide 
concentrated job training often paired with job placement 
assistance, to four-year colleges, which provide vocational 
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training as an important b\At not exclusive part of their 
traditional offerings, 
0 Students may participate intermittently and part-time, 
often going to school anJ working simultaneously, and 
complete or not complete a degree program. 

The great diversity of postsecondary training experiences may permit 
some sharp tests of the cor sequences for students of such patterns of 
enrollment and differences among programs. In particular, proprietary 
schools, technical colleges and institutions, community colleges, and four- 
year colleges provide training in some of the same fields (e,g,, computer 
programming), yet often differ substantially in their requirements for 
program completion. In general, proprietary schools have limited course 
requirements outside the major field of study, vhereas community and four- 
year colleges require substantial academic and elective coursework. These 
institutional differences create significant variation in the academic and 
vocational preparat^'on of workers in similar occupations. An important 
policy question is the extent to which additional academic training (such 
as that often requireu by tw- and four-yoar colleges) helps workers in the 
short and the long term. 

Methods 

The statistical problems generated by the fact that individuals select 
their own academic and vocational coursework are especially pronounced at 
the postsecondary level. These problems and proposed solutions are dis- 
cussed in some detail in thft section on Productivity, Earnings, and Employ- 
ment in chapter 5, 

The empirical analysis of postsecondary outcomes will rely on two 
primary data sets, NLS-72 and the High School and Beycnd Senior Cohort, 
Both data sets contain postsecondary *-ranscript information as well as the 
usual data on personal and family characteristics and labor market outcomes. 
Although different data sets will be used in the second and postsecondary 
outcomes analyses, common methods will be used to measute training-related 
placemer.u and to estimate the earnings consequences of vocational training. 
Thus, it will be possible to compare the relative effectiveness of secondary 
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and postsecondary vocational training. This analysis will be important 
because enrollments in secondary vocational training may have been declining 
while postsecondary vocational enrollments may have been growing, 

CO MPARISON OF OUTSTANDING AND TYPICAL POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 

Despite the success of postsecondary vocational education programs in 
attracting students, there are concerns about the quality of training 
offered at this level. Such concerns may be attributed to (1) the impor- 
tant role of vocational training in efforts to increase economic produc- 
tivity, reduce welfare dependence, and retrain dislocated workers; (2) the 
effect of rapid technological change in reshaping the workplace and occupa- 
tional training requirements; (3) unresolved conflicts within vocational 
education (and employment and training more generally) about whether to 
emphasize short-term, job-specific benefits or broad, deep understanding 
of basic occupational fields; and (4) competing pressures on institutions 
and faculty to maintain enrollments and, simultaneously, to set reasonable 
standards for achievement. 



One objective of the National Assessment is to determine whether 
feueral funds spent at the postsecondary level can be targeted to foster the 
development of high-quality programs. Therefore, the National Assessment 
will examine the organizational attributes and content of outstanding 
vocational education programs and determine whether characteristics, of 
institutional excellence can be promoted through federal legislation. 

This study will compare outstanding and typical programs in community 
colleges, technical colleges and institutes, and proprietary schools. The 
National Assessment expects to learn how high-quality programs (1) accom- 
modate competing pi^essures for specific job skills as well as broad occupa- 
tional competencies; (2) gauge the effects of emerging technologies on job- 
training requirements and adjust offerings accordingly; (3) cultivate 
working relationships with secondary schools, other job training suppliers, 
economic planners, and policymakers at various levels of government; (4) 
involve employers in a multitude of ways (e,g,, clients, prospective 



Issues 
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sources of employment for students, and technical advisors); (5) attract 
qualified instructors and engage them actively in both training and job 
development; (6) establish rigorous educational standards; and (7) alter 
the mix of program delivery strategies in response to economic, demographic, 
and technological changes. 

Methods 

Site visits will be conducted with a sample of programs in approxi- 
mately 32 institutions. The sample will be drawn from schools located in 
eight economically disparate Standard Metropolitian Statistical Areas. The 
occupational fields that will be sampled are advanced manufacturing, 
accounting, and nursing. 

PERFORMANCE- ORIENTED POLICIES TO IMPROVE POSTSECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The major providers of postsecondary vocational education are community 
colleges, proprietary schools, and technical institutes. These institutions 
depend almost entirely on student enrollments for their financial support-- 
from state and local reimbursements, tuition payments, and student loans. 
Most of these institutions accept all applicants and, as the number of 
traditional college-age students has declined, face increasing pressures to 
seek out and retain marginal students. As a result, employers may be 
justifiably concerned about the quality of some programs. Simultaneously, 
some education organizations have become increasingly concerned about 
problems of quality and have called for higher standards and more rigorous 
assessment of what students are learning. 

The National Assessment has undertaken a project to examine alternative 
federal policy options that would emphasize student performance more than 
current policy does. Such policies would clearly define expected resulcs, 
preferably in quantifiable terms; hold service providers accountable for 
achieving expected results; and avoid heavily prescribing the means for 
achieving desired results. It is important that such policies should have 
no obviously adverse effects on the access of economically or academically 
disadvantaged populations to high-quality vocational education. 
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A wide variety of performance-oriented incentives has been identified • 
Some are targeted to alter the behavior of students directly. Others 
operate on state policy or on local institutions or programs. In general, 
these options incorporate different fiscal, governance, and regulatory 
strategies. Here are three examples — 

1, Performance-based finance is a strategy of allocating 
resources on the basis of the extent to which service 
providers achieve certain measurable outcomes. In voca- 
tional education such outcomes could include program 
completion, occupational competence, or other measures of 
students* achievement. Performance incentives have been 
implemented in the Job Training Partnership Act program, 
and in the vocational education programs of at least three 
states, 

2, The involvement of employers in vocational education 
governance may be a critical ingredient in the success of 
programs. Under the Perkins Act, however, basic decisions 
about the allocation of resources between secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education programs, program 
priorities, and the funding of special projects rest with 
the sole state agency, which is typically the state depart- 
ment of education. The act provides for advisory and 
consuJting arrangements with labor and industry, but real 
authority still rests with the public sector, 

3, " Truth in advertising" regulation is an approach relying on 
students' choices to allocate resources efficiently on the 
basis of information on the quality and effectiveness of 
institutional alternatives. The objective is to increase 
the incentives faced by institutions to improve the quality 
of programs through ensuring that schools provide comparable 
and accurate information on program effectiveness. 

Policy options designed to increase emphasis on student outcomes 
raise a variety of questions with respect to specification and measurement 
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of outcomes, potential "creaming" of students, the relationship of costs to 
likely benefits, complexity of implementation, and compatibility with state 
and local funding and governance arrangements • 

Methods 

This research activity will be largely synthetic and build on similar 
outcome-oriented approaches undertaken in vocational education and other 
policy areas. NAVE will (1) review and synthesize the literature on 
outcome-oriented approaches to public policy, (2) commission papers and 
sponsor a seminar on the issues raised, (3) conduct a limited .umber of 
case studies, (4) interview kpy people in vocational education, state gover- 
nance, and the private sector, (5) analyze policy options and synthesize 
results. 

FINANCING OF PQSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 

In addition to sponsoring various employment and ua-ln.lng programs, the 
federal government finances postsecondary vocatic ducation in at least 
two ways: (1) through student loans and granto t effect enrollment 
decisions of students and (2) through Perkins Act funds that provide program 
support. 

Since the late 1970s, total federal spending cu postsecondary occupa- 
tional training (from all sources, including but not limited to spending on 
vocational education) has declined 8 percent (in constant dollars). During 
the same period, federal loans and grants increased nearly 70 percent. 
Clearly, loans and grants loom as an increasingly large factor in the 
federal financing of postsecondary vocational education. Moreover, student 
enrollment decisions are highly cost-sensitive, and a substantial number of 
students receive federal loans. 

Issues 

The relationship between student aid, overall costs of attendance, and 

patterns of enrollment requires scrutiny. Through its research, the 

National Assessment will try to answer the following questions: 
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0 What are the costs of obtaining postsecondary vocational 
training, and how do students pay for it (family contribu- 
tions, work, savings, aid)? 

0 How much federal aid do vocational education students 
receive, and how does the level of aid vary by type of 
institution attended, family, income, race, ethnicity, sex, 
and course of study? 

0 Is the receipt of financial aid relatc^d to whether students 
persist in and complete postsecondary training? 

A second research area will be the types of postsecondary funding most 
likely to improve and enhance access to vocational education. The Perkins 
Act is unusual in at least two ways. First, it is an uneasy consolidation 
cf secondary and postsecondary funding in a single instrument. Legislative 
and regulatory provisions appropriate for administration of a high school 
program could be problematic at the postsecondary level. Second, the act 
provides institutional or programmatic aid that is not directly tied to 
student enrollments. The arguments for and against programmatic and stu- 
dent aid require further explanation. 

M ethods 

The research issues described will be explored in several ways. 
Issues involving students* finances will be addressed through the analysis 
of High School and Beyond data, supplemented by the National Postsecondary 
Student Aid survey (if it is available). Issues of institutional support 
will be examined through review of relevant literature in the fields of 
economics, public policy, management, and education. 
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Chapter 7 
SKILLS TRAINING AND THE ECONOMY 



Investments in skills training by industry and in the educational 
sector are generally thought to affect the performance of the U.S. economy. 
Basic informavion is needed to understand how differing levels of investment 
in skills training and education in the public and private sectors affect 
economic performance and the careers of individuals. A series of policy 
trade-offs exist with respect to the proper balance between investment in 
training as distinct from education; between investment in the public and 
private sectors; and between formal and informal modes of training. Impor- 
tant underlying questions concern the stages of industrial development and 
of individual work careers at which training is most critical, differences 
among occupational and population groups in their access to training, and 
the ways in which training should be financed. Policy questions about 
vocational education are just one segment of a larger range of policy ques- 
tions about public and private investment in skills training. 

These issues bear most directly on the items of the congressional 
mandate concerning the adequacy of resources for meeting the nation's job 
training needs and the coordination of vocational education programs with 
economic development activities. 

Issues 

Some specific issues of skills training and the economy to be inves- 
tigated in the National Assessment are — 

0 How do rates of return and use of skills training compare 
among different providers and types of training, between 
informal on-the-job training and more formal types of 
training, between high-school-age and older students, and 
between basic education and skills training? 

0 Under what circumstances are public and private investment 
in training likely to be largely substitutes for one 
another. What are the major factors affecting corporate 
decisions to invest in training of different kinds, and can 
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these factors be shifted through public policy? For 
industry and education partnerships of various kinds, what 
are the typical distributions of benefits and costs among 
the public and private sectors? 
0 What is the structure of training in industry? That is, 
how much training of what kind is being provided by which 
industries to what employees in what occupations for what 
purposes? 

0 What are the demographics of training and what are its 
effects on their occupational careers? How well is the 
training system, as it is currently structured, working as 
a career development and credentialing system for persons 
in different occupations? Does access to training differ 
significantly by race, sex, age, or other social economic 
factors? 

0 What are the major influences on needs for training at the 
local level, and how do needs for training interact with 
the dynamics of local economies? How are technological 
change and the evolving international marketplace affecting 
needs for training and local economies? What are the 
needs for information about labor markets and training at 
different levels of the training system and the economy? 

Methods 

NAVE will commission a series of papers synthesizing existing research 
on these issues and applying the results to vocational education. 
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Appendix 
SYNOPSIS OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF 



THE CARL D> PERKINS VOCATIONAI - EDUCATION ACT 



(P*L* 98-524) 



The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act was signed into law on October 
19, 1984. The legislation reauthorizes federal vocational education programs 
through FY 1989, substantially modifying the programs previously authorized 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended. 

Purposes 

The principal purposes of the act are to — 

0 Serve special-need populations by providing improved access, 
mojre services, and better-quality services for persons with 
special needs, including the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
adults needing training or retraining, men and women entering 
nontraditional occupations, single parents or homemakers, 
individuals with limited English proficiency, and inmates 
in correctional institutions. 

0 Improve the quality of vocational education by assist ing 
the states to expand, improve, modernize, and develop qualiJ-.y 
vocational education programs. 

0 Contribute to economic development by improving the quality 
of the work force, raising productivity, and promoting economic 
growth, especially in economically depressed and high-un- 
employment areas. 

Appropriations 

The act authorizes specific sums for FY 1985 and "such sums as may be 
necessary" for FY 1986 through FY 1989. The actual amounts appropriated 
for FY 1987 are: 



Basic state grant programs (Title IIAj B) $809.5 million 

Community-based programs (Title IIIA) 6.0 

Consumer and Homemaker Education (Title IIIB) .. 31.6 

Indian and Hawaiian Natives programs 12.5 

National programs (research, etc.) (Title IV) .. 11.1 

Bilingual vocational training (Title IVE) 3.7 

State councils 7.5 

Total $881.9 million 
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TITLE I—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 



Part A: Allotment and Allocation : 

Prescribes a formula for apportioning federal vocational education aid 
among states, mainly on the basis of state populations in the age brackets 
15-19, 20-24, and 25-65 but with an adjustment factor that favors states 
with low per-capita incomes; imposes certain constraints on state allotments, 
including a hold-harmless provision based on the FY 1984 allocations* 

Allows each state to retain 7 percent of its allotment (in some cases, 
slightly more) for state-level administration; divides the remainder of 
state aid funds into a 57-percent share for target-group programs under 
Title IIA and a 43-percent share for program improvement, innovation, and 
expansion under Title IIB. 

Reserves minor fractions of appropriated funds for national programs 
under Title IV and for special Indian and Hawaiian Natives programs ♦ 

Part B: State Organization and Planning Responsibilities 

Establishes requirements for state administration of vocational 
education: 

0 Requires each state to establish a state board of vocational 
education as the sole state agency responsible for administering 
the state vocational education program; specifies responsibilities 
of the board. 

0 Requires each state to assign one full-time individual and to expeni 
at least $60,000 to administer vocational programs for single parents 
and homemakers and a program to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping. 

0 Requires each state to establish a state council on vocational 
education to advise the state board and to assess vocational 
education programs. 

Establishes requirements for local applications for funds. 

0 Requires each state to produce a state plan and to update it at 
specified irtervals; 

0 Requires that the plan reflect assessments of occupational 
needs, needs of students, the quality of vocational programs, 
and the capacity of institutions to deliver needed services; 
requires that it specify planned uses and criteria for 
distributing federal funds. 

0 Requires states to offer "assurances" in their state plans 
that they will-- 
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- distribute to local grantees at least 80 percent of federal 
aid, including 100 percent of aid for the handicapped and 
disadvantaged, 

- allocate more federal funds to areas that are economically depressed 

or have high rates of unemployment, 

- evaluate the programs of at least 20 percent of aid 
recipients each year, 

- maintain outlays for guidance and counseling at least at 
FY 1984 levels, 

- use federal funds so as to supplement, not supplant state 
and local funds that would otherwise be available for 
uses specified in the plan. 

- establishes procedures for plan approval. 



TITLE II--BASIC STATE GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Part A — Vocational Education Opportunities; 

Divides the 57 percent of grant funds available for target-group programs 
into shares for six specific target groups, as follows: 



Handicapped individuals 10 percent 

Disadvantaged individuals 22 percent 

Adults in need of training or retraining 12 percent 

Single parents or homemakers 8.5 percent 

Participants in programs to eliminate 

sex bias ai.d stereotyping 3.5 percent 

Criminal offenders in correctional 

institutions 1 percent 



Specifies uses of funds earmarked for the handicapped and disadvantaged: 

o Stipulates that such funds shall be used only to pay the 
- federal share (up to 50 percent) of the costs of supplemental 
resources or services for handicapped or disadvantaged 
vocational students; provides that, in the case of separate 
programs for such students, federal aid may be used only to 
pay the federal share of costs in excess of per-pupil expend- 
itures for regular students in comparable vocational programs 
(i.e., limits use of federal aid to paying excess costs and 
requires 50-50 state-local matching). 

o Permits states to use funds to promote equal access for the 
disadvantaged, to apply modern technology in vocational 
courses, and to purchase modern machinery and equipment for 
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schools in which at least 75 percent of the students are 
disadvantaged. 

Specifies permitted uses of funds for adults, including support of 
programs administered under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA); specifies 
permitted uses of funds for single parents and homemakers and for partic- 
ipants in programs to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping. 

Permits states to use funds for basic skills instruction and to provide 
services through contracts with private training institutions and employers; 
endorses work-site training programs and placement activities. 

Establishes procedures for intrastate distribution of funds to eligible 
recipients (local education agencies and postsecondary institutions): 

0 Specifies formulas for distributing federal aid for the 
handicapped and disadvantaged: one-half of funds for each 
group to be distributed in proportion to numbers of economically 
disadvantaged students enrolled; the other half in proportion 
to numbers of handicapped or disadvantaged students, as the 
case may be, served in vocational education in the previous 
year. 

0 Reserves for limited-English proficient (LEP) students a 
percentage of allotments for the disadvantaged at least 
equal to the percentage that LEP students make up of dis- 
advantaged enrollees. 

0 Allows states to establish their own methods and criteria 
for distributing funds earmarked for the other four target 
groups . 

Establishes equal access provisions and service mandates for the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged: 

0 Requires states to ensure equal access for the handicapped 
and disadvantaged in recruitment, enrollment, and placement 
activities and to the full range of vocational programs; 
requires services to be provided for handicapped students 
in the least restrictive environment and subject to indivi- 
dualized education plans (lEPs). 

0 Requires each LEA to provide information on vocational education 
opportunities to handicapped and disadvantaged students and 
their parents at least one year before the time to enroll 
in such programs. 

0 Stipulates that each handicapped or disadvantaged student 
who enrolls in a vocational education program shall receive 
an assessment of interests, abilities, and special needs; 
special services, including modification of instruction, to 
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meet the identified special needs; and guidance and counseling, 
including employment counsiling. 

Part B — Vocational Education Program Improvement. Innovation, and Expansion 

Enumerates 25 categories of purposes, activities, or items of expenditure 
(niany redundant or overlapping) for which Title IIB funds may be used, including 
improvement and expansion of programs in general, programs for special-need 
populations, and other specified types of programs or services; introduction 
of new and innovative programs, including new programs of specified types; 
acquisition of equipment, renovation of facilities, and construction of 
facilities at area vocational schools; provision of certain ancillary services, 
such as stipends, day care services, and placement services; and curriculum 
development and teacher training* 

Allows each state to decide how Title IIB funds shall be used and how 
they shall be distributed to eligible recipients (and, under certain conditions, 
to community-based organizations). 

Specifies a 50-percent federal share cf the costs (i.e., 50-50 matching 
of federal aid spent under this part). 



TITLE III — SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Note: Title III authorizes five special programs under parts A-E, but 
only the programs under parts A and B have received appropriations as of FY 1987 

Part A--Communitv-Based Organization Programs 

Authorizes community-based organizations to operate programs in cooperation 
with eligible recipients; specifies permitted uses of funds under such programs. 

Part B- -Consumer and Homemaker Education 

Authorizes grants to states for instruction in homemaking, food and nutri- 
tion, consumer education, family living, child development, etc.; specifies 
required, permitted, and encouraged types of programs and activities. 

Requires that not less than one-third of funds be expended in economically 
depressed or high-unemployment areas. 

Special programs for which there have been no appropriations through 
Fyi987: 



*In accordance with expressed Congressional intent that federal aid 
should not be used to maintain ongoing programs, the Department of Education 
distinguishes in the program regulations between (a) activi**.ies that are 
inherently program improvement activities and may be supported indefinitely 
with Title IIB funds and (b) activities that are new, improved, expanded, 
etc*, and may be supported with Title IIB funds for up to three years. 
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Part C--Adult Training, Retraining, and Employment Development 

Part D--Comprehensive Career Guidance and Counseling Programs 

Part E--Inductry-Education Partnership for Training in High Technology 
Occupations 



TITLE IV->»NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Part A-^-^Research 

Authorizes a program of research on vocational education. 

Mandates the National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE), 

Provides for the continuing operation of a National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education (NCRVE) . 

Part B->Demon8tration Programs 

Authorizes funding of demonstrations of exemplary practices and various 
kinds of model programs. 

Part C>>Vocationa l Education and Occupational Information Data Systems 

Directs the Department of Education to develop vocational education 
data; establishes a National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NOICC) and authorizes it to provide funds to state committees to develop 
and coordinate occupational information systems. 

Part D>-> National Council on Vocational Education 

Establishes a national council; directs it to advise the President, 
Congress, and the Secretary on implementation and effectiveness of the Act 
and the JTPA program and on other vocational education issues. 

Part E->Bilingual Vocational Training 

Authorizes a limited program of grants and contracts for bilingual 
vocational training of persons who have left school or have already entered 
the labor mar'-et; specifies permitted types of programs and application 
requirements. 
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TITLE V^-GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Part A — Federal Administrative Provisions: 



Specifies requirements for state-local matching of federal aid: 

0 Sets federal shares of cost of each progrcun: 50 percent of 
costs of services for the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
and adults; 50 percent of costs of improvement, innovation, 
and expansion programs and state and local administration; 
100 percent of costs of services for other target groups 
and of costs of other specified activities. 

0 Stipulates that matching contributions are to be equitably 
provided from state and local sources, but that states shall 
provide matchi-ig funds if recipients are unable to do so; 
allows matching of aid for the disadvantaged in kind if 
recipients cannot match in cash. 

Requires states to maintain their levels of aggregate or per-student 
expenditure for vocational education ("maintenance of effort"). 

Provides for wxthholding of federal funds in the evant of noncompliance 
with provisions of the Act and for judicial review of withholding actions. 

Requires states to conduct audits at least every two years. 

Part B — Definitions 

Provides definitions of key terms in the Act, such as "eligible recip- 
ient," "disadvantaged," "handicapped," "economically depressed area, " and "voca- 
tional education." 



*The Department of Education has interpreted this requirement as applying 
only to funds fi'om "state sources" rather tlian to all state-local vocational 
education outlays. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20202 



Fefartutry 11 1 1988 



Dear Colleague t 

The first interim report of the National Asaetsment of Vocational 
Education is a progress report on the work being accomplished under the 
Congressioxutl mandate in section 403 of the Perkins Act, (P.L. 98-*524)* 
The report has two parts* The first- part discusses trends in vocational 
education and issues concerning the ^disadvantaged provisions. in the Perkins 
Act* The second part profiles all of the research projects now in progress 
in each of xive broad study areas of the Natioxial Assessment* 

Chapter 1, *Participax:ion in High School Vocational Education* 
describes a new and emerging portrait of vocational education enrollments 
derived from high school transcripts for a nationally representative sample 
of high school graduates* The report provides a detailed analysis of 
vocational enrollments > by subject -jiod -level, and a description of the 
students ^o participate in vocational educatioil. 

Chapter 2, ^The Disadvantaged and Vocational Zklucation* examines the 
problem defined in the Perkins Actt the need for greater access to high 
quality vocational education. A discussion of Perkins provisions together 
with prelisalxuiry information from case studies raises policy questions to be 
explored in future reports. 

The purpose of this report is to further define the key issues facing 
vocational education and offer some basic data to describe the vocational 
education enterprise* No findings tft rvcommendations of the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education ar« included. Findings and recommenda- 
tions will be presented in the final xaport, due to Congress January 1989* 

Additional copies of the report can be obtained by writing to: NAV£» 
Department of Education, F0B--6 Room 3141, 400 Maryland Avf/nue, S*W*, 
Washington, D.C* 20202* 



0\ 



Jphsf G* Wirt, Director 
National Assessment of 
Vocatioxial Education 



First Interim Report 
NATIONAL ASSESSMEHT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Section 403 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act directs 
tae Department .of Education to conduct a National Assessment of Vocational 
Education that "describes and evaluates:" (1) the participation of students 
in vocational education; (2) the educational and employment outcomes of 
such participation; and (3) the effects of federal support on both the 
expansion of access to and the improvement of programs at the state and 
local, and the secondary and ^stsecondary levels. 



OVERVIEiy 

This first interim report from the National Assessment is a progress 
report that (1) presents initial information resulting from the research 
conducted to date and (2) further develops issues to be dealt vith in the 
final report. The Intent is to identify and shape issues for the discus- 
sion of federal policy on vocational education that lies ahead. A second 
interim report will be submitted in July 1988 and the final report is due 
in January 1989. 

The report has two parts. Fart I contains two substantive chapters 
reporting on results to date from the Natiozial Assessment. Chapter 1 
discusses 'Participation in High School Vocational Education." Chapter 2 
highlights "Disadvantaged Persons and Vocational Education Policy." Part 
II describes the research projects underway in the National Assessment. 
The five broad research ai.^as outlined in the study plan are expanded into 
separate chapters. 

The report was reviewed by an external Advisory Panel of distinguished 
vocational and non«-vocational dducators« public policy analysts, ad- 
ministrators, and research experts* The Advisory Panel will meet several 
times during the next 12 months to review work of the National Assessment. 



Part I 



ENROLLMENTS IN HIGH SJHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A new portrait of student enrollment in secondary school vocational 
education is being developed by the National Assessment through the analy- 
sis of transcripts and other data. Development of the portrait required 
the creation of an improved taxonooy of high school courses. The Secondary 
School Course Taxonomy groups high school courses more accurately than ia 
the part into a hierarchy oft four major areas of the secondary school 
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currictiltm, subject areai within those major areas, fields, and course 
characteristics. The four major curriculum areas are academic, vocational, 
personal/othety and special education. The vocational curriculum is 
divided into three 'subjects': consumer and homemaklng education, general 
labor market participation, and specific labor market preparation. 

Vho Takes> Vocational Educatlgn? Nearly all students take some voca- 
tional education before graduation from high school. Transcript data from 
the High School and Beyond Survey shcm that over 9V percent of all high 
school seniors who graduated in 1982 took at least cne vocational course in 
their four yctars of study. Participation ranged ^irom little as a half 
credit (equivalent to a one-perlod, one semester course) to eight credits 
or more (or the equivalent cJ two coursGs meeting cue peirlod per day each 
for tr.ro years). The number of students in vocatloxial ccarses vas uniformly 
distributed from the loir end to the high end of the range. In short, 
enrollment in vocational education among students is entirely a matter of 
degree, not an elther-or proposition. 

Our analyses of dgh school transcripts provide clear evidence that 
traditional methods of classifying students according to academic, general, 
or vocational tracks in the high school are highly inaccurate for predict- 
ing vho takes vocational education and the amounts of vocational coursevork 
they actOi^lly take. It is more accurate and informative to distinguish 
among 8tud6Xi!:s by their enrollment in vocational education and their plans 
after high school-*-their expectations for vork and postsecondary education. 
The 1982 transcript data shov that secondary vocational education attracts 
high- and low-ability, and college-and work-bound youth. 

How Much Vocational Education is Taken? Vocational enrollments ac- 
count for 20 percent of the courses taken by the average student who gradu- 
ates from high school or almost A-1/2 full-year, one-period courses, \bout 
two- thirds of the average student *s curriculum Is academic. Use of the 
Secondary School Course Taxonomy reveals that the average high school 
student earns 1A*4 academic credits, A. 35 vocational credits, and 2.84 
credits in the personal /other category by the time of graduation. Addi- 
tional findings Include! 

o Differences among students in the amount of vocational education 
taken strongly reflect their post-high school plans. Work^bound 
students average 6.01 credits before graduation, those planning 
to attend a postsecondary vocational Institution about 5.75 
credits, and those planning to obtain some college 4.58 credits « 
Students planning to earn a baccalaureate or higher enroll at 
about half the .level of students with no postsecondary plans, or 
about 3.20 credits. 

o The amount of vocational coursework taken by students is more 
strongly related to their plans for postsecondary education than 
to their academic ability. 
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o Fort7<*fly€ percent of all vocational credits earned by students 
art earned by students In the top half of the ability distribu- 
tion* 

o Despite the greater rate of enrollment In vocational education 
by non«^college«*bound students* co.llege**bound students collec- 
tlvely accotmt for nearly half of all vocational enrollments* 

^at Vocational Education Is Taken? Courses offering specific labor 
market preparation, such as Agricultural Mechanics II or Introduction to 
Business, account for 63 percent of all the credits that students earn in 
vocational education'* Contrary to popular stereotypes, high school voca- 
tional education does not consist primarily of courses in genercl labor 
market preparation, such as voodshop and indue trial arts* 

Vocational Education and tha *Neir Basics* * Student* bound for vork 
make significantly different tradeoffs in choosing betveen vocational and 
non->vocational subjects than do college-*? ound students* 

Work-»bound students make rou22 in their schooling for additional voca- 
tional education mostly through taking more total credits than other stu- 
dents* College-*bound stuients, on the other hand, cut ba^k sharply on 
academic credits to take additional vocational courses* For example, vork- 
bound students nho take five additional credits of vocational education cut 
back in the "new basics* (English, social studies, mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages) by about tvo credits* College**bound students who 
take five additional credits reduce their academic enrollments by three and 
one half credits* 

Trends of Enrollment * Preliminary evidence from various sources 
indicates several important trends in secondary school vocational educa- 
tion* First, enrollments appear to be declining, perhaps even faster than 
the general decline in the population of high**8chool-aged students* A 
study of New York State shows that enrollments in vocational education fell 
by 6*7 percent between 198?-*1983 and 1985«-1986* This compares to a state- 
wide decline of 5*1 percent in secondary school enrollments* In New York, 
the declines have been concentrafed in the area vocational schools and 
smaller school districts* A California study indicates decreases in offer- 
ings at comprehensive high schools of between 11 to 22 percent, depending 
on the vocational field, after adjusting for overall enrollment decline* 

Such trends havf been confirmed in several case studies conducted by 
the National Assessment* Transcript data currently being collected by the 
National Assessment for the high school class of 1987 will pr '^ide nation- 
wide data on the extent to which vocational enrollments are w..lfting* 



THE DISADVANTAGSD AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Perkins Act targets disadvantaged students for the largest share 
of federal support — 22 percent of the basic grant* The act extends and 



strengthens provisions for the disadvantaged that have existed in federal 
legislation for nearly a quarter«*centur7. 

What is the Problem? The Perkins Act states that disadvantaged stu- 
dents need greater access to high quality vocational programs. Quality 
programs are (jograms that challenge students; that offer training for jobs 
likely. to be ayaiiable, are vorth having (on the basis of compensationt 
status; likelihood of leading to a career, and other qualities), and might 
not be attainable without the training; or, that prepare students for more 
advanced postsecondary training. 

There is limited information on the current access of disadvantaged 
persons to quality vocational training. Research of the National Assess- 
ment Indicates that blacks tmd whites enroll In secondary vocational clas- 
ses at about tihe same rates, at do students in all but the top ability 
group. But aggregate data may mask differences In the mix of courses taken 
or the ways in which Instruction Is delivered. At ^>he postsecondary level, 
the least academically able students either do not attend or apppear to 
have restricted access to quality training* Obtaining solid evidence of 
the nature and extent of the problems faced by disadvantaged persons in 
vocational education is a priority of the National Assessment. 

Provisions of the Perkins Act . To Implement the act's provisions for 
the disadvantaged, states and localiC:ies must establish policies where the 
law is broad or ambiguous. Local officials have considerable discretion to 
decide which students should be served and vhat services they need. Dis- 
tricts and postsecondary institutions are free to concentratB federal re- 
sources on a few students or spread the funds among many students. They 
may spend the funds on a wide range of services, instructional activities, 
and equipment. 

To Implement the requirement that federally funded services for disad*- 
vantaged students be additional to those received by other students, the 
act specifies the services that may be provided in malnstreamed and separ- 
ate settings. Critics have argued that the restrictions encourage separate 
vocational instruction for disadvantaged students because documenting 
additional service is easier* They may also encourage non*- Instructional 
services because it is easier to demonstrate that other students do not get 
a non* instructional service. 

However, disadvantaged students in malnstreamed vocational education 
do not necessarily have greater access to high quality programs. Main-- 
streamed disadvantaged students may still be concentrated in particular 
institutions or classes in ways that separate them from other students. 
The range of course offerings available to them and the opportunities to 
participate In classes with s^on-dlsadvantaged students are thus constrained 
nonetheless. 

The Perkins Act specifies a formula for the distribution of funds 
within states to ensure that set-aside resources go to school districts and 
postsecondary institutions with larger numbers of disadvantaged students. 
In Implementing the formula, however, some states have divided the set*- 
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aside funds in prearranged percentages among secondary and postsecondary 
sectors or In other vays and then applied the intrastate formula • The 
result may be disparities in per«*8tudent grants to districts and institu* 
tions within a state and substantial differences across the states. 

The act specifies a set of services that districts and postsecondary 
institutions receiving federal funds should provide to all disadvantaged 
students enrolled in vocational education. The provision has two important 
aspects* Cne is. that the services specified are, for the most part, ancil- 
lary to vocational instruction; for example, guidance and counseling, 
career development, assessments and transition supports The other. is that, 
under some Interpretations, the provision amounts to an entitlement for all 
disadvantaged students to receive the indicated services, irrespective of 
the availability of federal support. 

An import^ .t question raised by the provision is the balance among 
types of services and more direct^ investment in the expansion or upgrading 
of vocatiozial instruction that should be struck, to best expand the access 
of disadvantaged students to high quality vocational education. programs. 
Asstonptions about the mix of supplementary services, academic remediation, 
and effort to upgrade or expand quality programs vill be carefully examined 
in the Assessment. 

Implementation of the Provisions by States and Localities . The effec- 
tiveness of the act in providing high quality vocational education to 
disadvantaged persons ultimately depends upon the responses of state and 
local officials • Case study research completed so far provides some useful 
information. 

In a majority of communities examined so far, separate vocational 
classes have not been established for disadvantaged students vho need 
additional assistance and are supported in part by the act. This appears 
to be the case at both secondary and postsecondary levels. Vhere such 
classes do occur, they tend to be in special institutions or programs such 
as alternative secondary schools or special programs for dropouts. 

As encouraged by the legislation, at the secondary level disadvantaged 
set-aside funds appear to be spent primarily for supplementary services of 
two types: the ancillary services described above and remedial instruction 
in basic skills. At the postsecondary level, the empkasis is largely on 
basic skills remediation. 

In the case studies completed to date, set«*aside funds are generally 
used to provide services to persons vho are academically (as opposed to 
economically) disadvantaged. Such persons are identified either through 
formal criteria, such as scores on standardized tests, or informally 
through teachers* identification of students likely to benefit from some 
additioxuil assistance. At the secondary level, m&ny administrators have 
difficulty understanding how economic disadvantage without academic dif- 
ficulties should qualify students for services. At the postsecondary 
level, the emphasis remains on academic disadvantage although some institu- 
tions did provide economic assistance. 



SeconcUry school districts in at least two of the larger cities visit- 
ed to dat^ have had difficulty in spending funds to vhich they were en« 
titled under the set-aside for the disadvantaged. In the first year or two 
of the Perkins Act, both districts returned a considerable portion of their 
allocation to the state. These districts cited difficulties in meeting the 
matching provisions for excess costs* Over time, however, the match-of- 
excess-cost provision has generated additional revenues and programs for 
the disadvantaged o 



Part II 

Research projects are underway in five major areas for the final 
report. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PERKINS ACT 

The projects in the first area of 'Implementation of the Perkins Act' 

are: 

o Exploratory Case Studies: The Nine*State Study 
o Survey of State Vocational Education Policy 
o Survey of Local Practice and Policy 

o Case Studies of Perkins Act Implementatg^on in States and 
Localities 

0 Targeting of Federal Vocational Education Funds 

ACCESS OF SPECIAL POPULATION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The projects in the second area of the "Access of Special Populations 
to Vocational Education" are: 

0 Trends in the Enrollment of Special Populations 
0 Vocational Education and Disadvantaged Persons 
0 Special Education Students and Vocational Euacation 
0 Women and Vocational Education 

o Vocational Education for Adults with Limited Proficiency in 
English 



STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The third area is on the "Status of Vocational Education in Secondary 
Schools' and the projects are: 

0 Secondary School Curriculum: Trends and Dimensions of 
Enrollment 

0 Effects of the Academic Reform Movement 

0 Alternative Goals for Vocational Education and Program 

Effectiveness 
o Training*Related Job Placement 



0 Productivity, Earnings » and Employment 

0 Development of Basic Skills 

0 Enhancing Academic Skills 

0 Teacher Work Force 



STATUS OF POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The fourth area is on the 'Status of Vocational Education in Post- 
secondary Schools' and the projects are: 

0 Postsecondary Enrollo^nt Patterns 

0 Postsecondary Training-Related Placement and Earnings 

0 Comparison of Outstanding and Typical Postsecondary Institutions 

0 Perfonziance-Oriented Policies to Improve Postsecondary 

Vocational Education 
0 Financing of Postsecondary Programs 



SKILLS TRAINING AND THE ECONOMY 

In the fifth area on "Skills Training and the Econosqr,** a project vill 
be conducted to investigate the needs for, and tradeoffs involved in^ 
alternative policies of federal investment in skills training. 
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